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SPACE, TIME, AND INDIVIDUALS * 


N this paper I shall be concerned with a problem having to do 

with the nature of individuals. I shall not say what problem, 
because any attempt to formulate it in detail at this point would 
convey nothing. It is worth mentioning, however, that we are not 
asking, ‘‘What is the meaning of the word, ‘individual’?’’ We 
know that already: an individual is an entity of lowest type, or, to 
be an individual in the domain of a certain language is to be a 
value of the lowest type (i.e., individual) variables of that lan- 
guage. The question is rather, ‘‘What sort of entities are these 
entities of lowest type?’’ I shall suggest that this question can be 
answered only with reference to a specific language or language 
type. The Principium Individuations is relative to language. 
The thesis is, of course, nothing new, but I propose to examine it 
in some detail and to contrast at least two types of language. 


I 


Let us begin by considering the case of a person who is well 
aware that the morning star is in some sense identical with the 
evening star, yet has an instinctive aversion to saying that the 
morning star shines brightly in the evening. ‘We shall suppose he 
has placed an order with us for a custom-built language which will 
accommodate both the facts of astronomy and the aversion men- 
tioned. The language we are going to supply I shall call a space- 
time language (more briefly, a S-T language) because the indi- 
viduals in its domain (S-T individuals) are entities occupying 
Positions in four-dimensional space-time or occupying chunks of 
space-time. By ‘‘occupies,’’ I mean ‘‘has’’ or ‘‘exemplifies.’’ 
That is, positions are to be regarded as properties exemplified in 
individuals. The alternative would be to observe a distinction 
between the position P and the property of occupying the position 
P, and such a distinction seems to me to be useless. 

Our individuals can be added to form larger, not necessarily 
continuous, individuals, by the operations of the calculus of indi- 


*To be presented in a symposium on ‘‘Space, Time, and Individuals’’ at 
the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, De- 
cember 27, 1955. 
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viduals. The individuals added will be parts of a whole, not mem. 
bers. In particular, the planet Venus will be regarded as a four. 
dimensional spiral segment of space-time—or rather, as something 
having this spiral segment as a property. Parts of Venus will fal] 
into temporal spans during which it is visible in the evening ang 
the individual sum of these parts will be referred to by the expres. 
sion, ‘‘the evening star,’’ which functions as a definite description, 
Similarly for ‘‘the morning star.’? Then the individual, Venus, 
will be the sum of the individuals, the morning star, the evening 
star, together with those parts of Venus during whose temporal 
span the planet is not visible from the earth. Further, we shall 
suppose that we have defined a relation of kinship (Quine’s word, 
op. cit. infra) which will obtain between two individuals if we 
should normally say that they are stages in the history of the same 
individual. For example, the successive parts of Venus will be 
mutually kindred. In the language briefly outlined, the expres. 
sions ‘‘the morning star’’ and ‘‘the evening star’’ are descriptions 
which denote kindred but distinct individuals. On this account 
the morning star does not shine brightly in the evening. Clearly, 
if a person wishes to deny that the morning star shines in the eve- 
ning, he must give up the strict identity of the morning and eve- 
ning stars and be satisfied with their kinship. 

There is a temptation to regard the relation of identity as 
normally predicated of the morning and evening stars as a quasi- 
descriptive relation like kinship. This is a mistake because the 
replacement of kinship by identity amounts to a decision to revamp 
the notion of an individual and, in fact, the whole language struc- 
ture. Let us use the term ‘‘substance-language’’ to denote lan- 
guages resulting from the switch from kinship to identity, and the 
term ‘‘substance-individual’’ to denote the individuals in the do- 
main of a substance-language. Ordinary language is a substance- 
language. The S-T individuals, the morning star and the evening 
star, are distinct; the corresponding substance-individuals are 
identical. The substance-individual, Venus, moves in an ellipse 
about the sun. The S-T individual, Venus, does not move at all 
(rather, could not significantly be said either to move or not to 
move) ; it occupies a four-dimensional helix lying about the world 
line of the sun. It is important to notice that no predicate of 
change or motion can significantly be applied to a S-T individual 
without radical reinterpretation. In passing from a S-T language 
to a substance-language we pass from a four-dimensional manifold 
of changeless individuals to a three-dimensional manifold of indi- 
viduals enduring through time. 


Before examining in detail this transition, I shall consider 
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Quine’s attack on the problem of sameness, because his procedure 
is roughly approximate to that we have followed in constructing a 
§.T language. In his paper, ‘‘Identity, Ostension, and Hypo- 
stasis,’’? Quine considers the problem of change raised by Hera- 
clitus and concludes that I can bathe in the same river twice, but 
not in the same river stage. Since he explains (p. 621) that ‘‘a 
river is a process through time and the river-stages are its momen- 
tary parts,’’ I judge that Quine’s river is what I am calling a S-T 
individual. From the context I infer that Quine is not confusing 
identity and kinship. His procedure seems to be this (and I am 
a little dubious about it): he is attributing properties of the part 
to the whole. That is, since part of the S-T individual Venus 
(namely, the S-T morning star) shines brightly in the morning, 
Quine would conclude, I take it, that S-T Venus itself may in some 
sense be said to shine brightly in the morning. Similarly, S-T 
Venus may be said to shine brightly in the evening. Also the de- 
scriptions, ‘‘the morning star’’ and ‘‘the evening star,’’ may be 
taken as referring to the whole of S-T Venus and not simply to the 
morning-shining and evening-shining parts respectively. Thus 
even in §-T language we should be able to maintain the identity 
of the morning star and the evening star. As an account of same- 
ness through change, Quine’s analysis would seem to be simple and 
adequate. An individual is a four-dimensional entity and it 
“changes’’ if a later part has properties different from those of 
an earlier part (rather like a building at Yale which ‘‘changes’’ 
from Georgian on the east to Gothic on the west and is nevertheless 
the same building). 

Yet there is something odd about all this. If the River Cayster 
(to return to Quine’s example) is a ‘‘ process through time and the 
river-stages are its momentary parts,’’ then I myself must be a 
sort of four-dimensional worm. The trouble is that I do not feel 
like a four-dimensional worm. Moreover, swimming is an activity, 
and since a S-T individual cannot significantly be said to move or 
engage in activity, I do not see how Quine can say that I swim in 
the River Cayster (except possibly in an odd sense of the word 
“swim’’). Again, on Quine’s view it is only part of me that is in 
part of a part of the river, whereas I should want to say that all 
of me went swimming. I left no parts of me on the bank with my 
clothes. That is, I should be insisting on my right to regard my- 
self as a substance-individual and not as a four-dimensional worm 
(a 8-T individual) and on my right to use a substance-language 
in talking about myself. It could be replied that I am being 
captious. Might I not be content with interpreting what I want 

1This Journat, Vol. XLVII (1950), pp. 621-633. 
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to say as meaning that all of a temporal slice of me is totally sur. 
rounded by the contemporaneous temporal slice of the Cayster? 
This is one of those seductive invitations to think with the learned 
and speak with the vulgar. In general I think we ought to dis. 
approve of this gambit, because speaking one way and ‘‘constru- 
ing’’ it another represents a subtle form of philosophical dis. 
honesty. 

In this case the construction is very odd. Worse, if the notion 
of a S-T individual were fully worked out in terms of the corre- 
sponding language, then it would turn out that we could not use 
such a language for saying the things we want to say—even though, 
in principle at least, the angels could use such a language for 
framing a complete state-description of the world. And if we can- 
not speak in S-T terms then we cannot think or construe in §.T 
terms and there is no question of thinking with the learned any. 
way. That is why my objection to Quine’s analysis is not merely 
a complaint about oddity or resistance to novelty. Ordinary lan- 
guage is a substance-language, and, whether we like it or not, we 
have not the slightest intention of abandoning this language type. 
And so we have no alternative but to seek a clearer understanding 
of substance-individuals. The reader is quite possibly wondering 
at this point what all the fuss is about, because it has not been 
made clear that there really are two distinct language types. That 
is what has to be made clear now. 


II 


The most important thing that happens when we pass from a 
S-T language to a substance-language is this: in general, the in- 
dividuals lose part of their essence. In particular, the time de- 
terminant is shifted across the copula of empirical sentences from 
subject to predicate. I shall clarify the foregoing in a roundabout 
way by raising a question about the essence of an individual. If 
we ask what it is to be an individual in the domain of a given lan- 
guage, we shall be told that we know the answer when we know 
the identity conditions for individuals. We immediately ask: 
When are two individuals identical? We are now told that two 
individuals are identical if and only if they have all their prop- 
erties in common. The difficulty with this answer is that it merely 
states the syntactical properties of the identity sign but gives us 
no help in deciding in a given case whether to declare two indi- 
viduals identical. What we want is an operational definition. I 
suggest tentatively that two individuals are identical if they have 
their essence in common, and that essence depends, not on the par- 
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ticular designation of an entity (the received doctrine), but rather 
on the total language. 
The difficulty here can best be disclosed in terms of a specific 
example involving substance-individuals. In theosophical circles, 
I believe, it is held that Leonardo da Vinci is the reincarnation of 
Judas Iscariot, that is, that Leonardo is identical with Judas. It 
follows from this identification that the individuals have all their 
properties in common. Leonardo betrayed Christ in the first cen- 
tury and Judas painted The Last Supper in the fifteenth. The ex- 
ample is intended to show how useless the all-properties-in-common 
criterion is in helping us to decide whether two individuals are 
identical, whether, that is, they do in fact have all their properties 
in common. Presumably in a theosophist’s language some prop- 
erty of these two men is essential and its common possession justi- 
fies theosophists in treating the two men as identical. If we, on 
the other hand, wish to treat them as distinct, then it is incumbent 
upon us to state the principle of individuation. This is the major 
problem arising in connection with a substance-language. The 
problem is much simpler in 8-T language and so we shall tackle 
the latter case first in order to get the hang of things. 
A terminological parenthesis. By ‘‘essence’’ I understand 
“what makes an entity that entity and not a different entity.’’ 
More specifically, I shall say: its b is of the essence of an a if and 
only if: two a’s are identical if and only if they have the same b. 
For example, its membership is of the essence of a class because 
two classes are identical if and only if they have the same member- 
ship. Its membership is what makes a class that class and not a 
different one. 1 
The problem of essence (or, the problem of individuation) for ‘ 
8-T individuals is pretty straightforward. Its position in space- 
time is of the essence of an individual. Two individuals are iden- d 
tical if and only if they have the same position. Now we have to | 
get at the same thing—and more—axiomatically. I have in mind 
a language in which positions are designated by quadruples of real 
number expressions, ‘P’, ‘P;’, and ‘P;’ are variables ranging over 
: positions, ‘Q’, ‘Q;’, and ‘Q;’ are variables ranging over non- 


) positional qualities. We may now lay down axioms of indi- 
: viduation. 

y 

, Ax.Al. (x) (AP) (Pz) 


(“Every individual has at least one position.’’) 
Ax.A2. (Px & P;x) > P; = P; 


(“Every individual has at most one position.’’) 
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Ax.A3. (P) (42x) (Px) 


(“For every position there is at least one individual which has it.”) 
Ax.A4. (Pr & Py) 2 x=y 


(“For every position there is at most one individual which has it.”) 
From axioms Al and A4 we can deduce as theorems: 


Th.Al. x = y = (AP) (Px & Py) 


Th.A2. [(x)(Qiz) = (2)(Qx)] = AP)[PGx)(Q:z) & Pz) (Qz)] 


It is Th.Al and perhaps more especially Th.A2 which give us our 
principle of individuation. At any rate in substance-language we 
shall be looking for an analogue of Th.A2. There are doubtless 
any number of different kinds of S-T language which could be set 
up and I shall have to explain one of the oddities of the present 
method, namely Ax.A3, the “fullness of space-time” axiom, which 
states that every position has an individual. I want a language 
which will differ in only trivial respects from the co-ordinate lan- 
guage Carnap has suggested in various places (e.g., The Logical 
Syntax of Language, p. 141). In Carnap’s language the positions 
are the individuals. Our language has no proper names of indi- 
viduals, their function being performed by essential descriptions of 
the form, “the individual at position P,”’ or “(:x) (x occupies 
(ui, U1, U1, t1)).” By axioms A3 and A4 all of these descriptions 


have descripta and there is a full parallel between our essential . 


descriptions and Carnap’s individual expressions. Where Carnap 
says, “‘the individual P,; has the quality Q, (or perhaps has no 
quality at all),” we say, “‘the individual which occupies P, has the 
quality Q: (or perhaps has no quality at all).”” Where Carnap 
says, “the individual which is Q,; is zdentical with P,,” we say, “the 
individual which is Q, occupies (has) P;.”’ Carnap has identified 
the individual with its essence (its position, i.e.) and as a result, his 
co-ordinate language requires no axioms of individuation. Although 
I wanted a language roughly comparable to Carnap’s language (it 
being quite familiar), I also wanted a language which, requiring 
axioms of individuation, would serve a heuristic purpose. 

In our S-T language we might record a simple matter of fact in 
a sentence like the following: 


(1x) (x occupies (11, U1, U1, f1)) is blue. 
In substance-language we might say: 


a is blue at (time) 1, 


where the copula “‘is” is used tenselessly. (These sentences cannot 
be synonymous!) Notice that the time symbol ‘t,’ has been shifted 
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across the copula from subject to predicate. This is what I was 
referring to earlier when I said that in passing from a S-T language 
to a substance-language, the individuals lose part of their essence, 
the time symbol being shifted from subject to predicate. We now 
have the rather sticky question as to what remains as essence. 
Location or place in three-dimensional space is not of the essence of 
a substance-individual. Location in Westminster Abbey is not of 
the essence of the Stone of Scone, otherwise there would not have 
been a time recently when people were engaged in looking for it. 
On the other hand location in space is essential in a curious qualified 
sense: whatever place a (substance-) individual happens to occupy 
at a time, any individual occupying the same place at the same time 
is identical with it and any individual occupying a different place 
at that time is different. 

When it comes to formulating the principle of individuation 
axiomatically, we find certain difficulties which make it impossible 
to arrive at as clear an account as was possible in the case of S-T 
individuals. For example, if we were to see a pumpkin change into 
a coach, would we say it was the same individual or not? Again, 
suppose the Eiffel Tower were to vanish from Paris and an exact 
replica were to appear in Central Park, New York. Would we say 
it was the same individual or not? Perhaps all that can be said-is 
that it is a very good thing that this sort of change does not occur 
outside of quantum mechanics. In what follows it will be assumed 
that we are dealing with a language containing triples of real number 
expressions which refer to places in space (not positions in space- 
time). ‘P’, ‘P,’, and ‘P; are variables ranging over places; ‘t’, ‘t,’, 
and ‘t;’ are variables ranging over times; ‘Q’, ‘Q:’, and ‘Q,’ are vari- 
ables ranging over non-spatial qualities. The expression ‘P—t(zx)’ 
will mean ‘z is at place P at time é’ and ‘Q—t(zx)’ will mean ‘x has 
the quality Q at time t.’ 


Ax.B1. (x) (AP) (at)P—t(x) 


(“For every individual, there is at least one place and a time such 
that the individual is at that place at that time.’’) 


Ax.B2. (x){[P:—t(x) & P;—t(x)] > P; = P;} 
(“Every individual occupies at most one place at a time.’’) 
Ax.B3. (x) (y){[P—t(z) & P—t(y)] > 2 = y} | 


(“Two individuals occupying the same place at the same time are 
identical.’’) 


In our S-T language we had a “fullness of space-time” axiom. 
This kind of situation is precisely what we want to avoid in 
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substance-language, and so we lay down an axiom which will 
state that if an individual occupies a place at a time, then it must 
manifest itself at that time by some non-spatial quality. We shall 
also require an axiom to state that if an individual has a quality 
at a time it also has a place at that time. 


Ax.B4. (2)[P—t(z) > (4Q)Q—i(z)] 
Ax.B5. (2)[Q—t(z) > G@P)P-t(z)] 





Now we need an axiom which will make it clear why we do not 
identify Judas and Leonardo and why we regard Saul (before the 
trip to Damascus) and Paul (after the same trip) as identical. For 
this I shall have to fall back on ordinary English. 


Ax.B6. (ox)[P:—t:(x)] = G2) [P;—t;(x)] = there is a continuous 
series of places including P; and P; and a continuous series of times 
including ¢; and é; such that for any time ¢ or the time series 
between ¢; and ¢; there is a place P of the place series between 
(series-between, not spatially between) P; and P; such that there 
is an individual at P at ¢t; and for any two places P,, and P, series- 
between P; and P;, if P,, is series-prior to P, then there is a time t, 
and a time ¢, both between ¢; and ¢; such that ¢,, is earlier than ¢, 
and there is an individual at P,, at ¢, and there is an individual at P, 
at tn. 


The following are derivable as theorems by ordinary logic: 


Th.B1. P—t(z)[Q—t(x)] = {Q—tox)[P—t(z)] & 
(y)LQ—t(y) > P—t(y)]} 


Th.B2. P;—t;0r)[Q—t.(z)] = AP.) {Pi—tiO2)[Q—t:(a)] & 
(x)(P:—t.(x)] = Ox) LP;—t;(x)]} 


Th.B3. {(02)[Q:—t:(2)] = (2)[Q;—-t)(2)]} = 
GP) t) {P—t(2)[Q:—t+(z)] & P—to2)LQ;—-t)(2) } 


Our interest in just these three theorems is determined by the 
fact that a variant of the left hand side of Th.B1 appears on the 
right hand side of Th.B2 (together with the LHS of Ax.B6), anda 
variant of the LHS of Th.B2 appears on the RHS of Th.B3. And 
Th.B3 is the sought analogue in substance-language of Th.A2. 
Given appropriate factual information, then Th.B3 would enable 
us to identify the author of Waverley and the author of Marmion 
and differentiate the betrayer of Christ from the painter of The 
Last Supper. Notice that our axioms require quantification over 
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variables other than individual variables; a telling argument, 
surely, against nominalism. 

Of the several difficulties with the above axiom set I shall men- 
tion only one. An object is not located at a single point in space. 
We might take it that the place of an object is the place of its 
center of gravity. However, if one object is enclosed in another, 
their centers of gravity might coincide and we should have two 
objects occupying the same ‘‘place’’ at the same time, contrary to 
Ax.B3. Thus the variable ‘P’ in Ax.B3 has to be taken as ranging 
over volumes, where by volume, we understand, not something like 
three cubic feet, but rather, something like the volume between- 
120° W. and 130° W. and between 45° N. and 50° N. and between 
mean sea level and 5000 feet. Now, however, the value expressions 
of the variable ‘P’ are not simply triples of real number expres- 
sions, but expressions considerably more complicated, and Ax.B6 
has to be replaced by an axiom much more elaborate. It is more 
than likely, however, that we have reached the point where further 
technical elaboration would not provide greater illumination. 
Even if we could get some kind of replacement for Ax.B6 there 
would still be cases where identification and differentiation would 
be a matter of ad hoc decision and not a matter of principle (e.g., 
the fission of an amoeba). 

Now let us go back and consider the simplest kind of empirical 
statement in substance-language: ‘‘a has the quality Q, at time ¢,.”’ 
We can do existential generalization to get, ‘‘There is a time ¢; 
such that a is Q, at ¢,’”’ or, ‘‘a is Q, at some time.’’ It is so ob- 
vious, so necessary, that if Philip is drunk, Philip is drunk at some 
time, that if Scott wrote Waverley, he wrote it during some period 
—it is so obvious and necessary, that in ordinary language we gen- 
erally drop the ‘‘at some time’’ and are left with the simple, the 
too simple, noun-copula-adjective form of sentence. (Perfidious 
ordinary language!) I said that it is necessary that if Philip is 
drunk, Philip is drunk at some time. The necessity here presents 
us with an entrancing mystery. I shall state without present ar- 
gument that although ordinary logical necessity may be (and I 
think is) a matter of convention, the present kind of necessity is 
not. 

Heraclitus’ puzzle as to how a thing can change and yet re- 
main the same is usually—and I think correctly—resolved by point- 
ing out that the thing changes qualitatively and is numerically the 
same. Our axioms of (substance-individual) individuation pre- 
sumably make it a bit clearer what kind of entity it is that retains 
its identity through change. They also show that these changing 
entities are quite different from Quine’s individuals. 
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Iil 


There is a good deal more to be said on both the immutability 
and the indestructibility of substances (i.e., substance-individuals), 
Rather than say it, however, I would prefer to go on to something 
else. It was noted that in passing from a S-T language to a sub. 
stance-language we passed from a four-dimensional to a three. 
dimensional manifold of individuals and thereby—in a loose sense 
—effected a reduction in the number of individuals. We may 
carry the process of reduction still further to get the absolute. 
language, in whose domain there is just one individual, the Ab- 
solute (A). Since there is only one individual, no axioms of in- 
dividuation are required. The Absolute is at all places at all times, 
The simplest empirical sentences would be of the form: ‘‘ A has the 
quality Q, at place P, at time ¢,.’’ I am using the word ‘“‘Abso- 
lute’’ because this third language type accommodates the idealists’ 
contention that there is only one subject of judgment, that every 
judgment ascribes a characteristic to the Absolute. The world of 
the absolute-language is quite pleasing: since there is only one in- 
dividual, one would expect this language to generate some enthu- 
siasm among philosophers inclined to parsimony. Mathematicians, 
on the other hand, would take a dim view of it because in a world 
of only one individual the Axiom of Infinity would be a trifle wide 
of the mark. 

Although I have permitted myself to be facetious in dealing 
with the absolute-language, I would conjecture that when it comes 
to theology (e.g., the doctrine of the atonement) and ethics, then 
the absolute-language may turn out to have some point after all. 
Aristotle observes (E.N. 1104°30) that there are three objects 
of choice, the pleasant, the advantageous, and the noble. These 
‘*objects’’ correspond to the three ethical positions, pleasure-of-the- 
present-moment hedonism, egoism, and altruism. One can make 
out an enlightening parallel between these three positions and the 
three main language types dealt with in this paper. 

By way of a general conclusion, I would point out that even in 
Aristotle’s Physics and Metaphysics it is fairly clear that problems 
having to do with substance fall under two heads: those relating 
to the ‘‘it’’ which underlies or has attributes and those relating to 
the ‘‘it’? which persists unchanged through change. I think it 
would be fair to say that insofar as I have been dealing with the 
‘problem of substance’’ I have been dealing only with the second 
class of problems and have ignored the first. Thus the reader’s 
undoubted dissatisfaction with the present treatment may be due 
in part to the fact that only half an answer has been given. 

N. L. WInson 


BisHopP’s UNIVERSITY, LENNOXVILLE, QUEBEC 
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SPATIAL AND TEMPORAL ANALOGIES AND THE 
CONCEPT OF IDENTITY * 


EW things have engendered more philosophical puzzlement 

than time. Unlike space, which has generally seemed above 
all simple and obvious, time has always been regarded by a great 
many philosophers and theologians as a dark subject of specula- 
tion, fundamentally enigmatic, even incomprehensible. It is also 
something concerning which men can become bewitched over state- 
ments which, on the slightest analysis, turn out to express the most 
trivial truisms—such as, ‘‘the past cannot be changed,’’ ‘‘the fu- 
ture (or the past) is nothing,’’ ‘‘time cannot be reversed,’’ and so 
on. 

I want to remove some of this mysteriousness by showing that 
temporal and spatial relations, contrary to much traditional 
thought, are radically alike; or, more precisely, that (1) terms or- 
dinarily used in a peculiarly temporal sense have spatial counter- 
parts and vice versa, and that accordingly (2) many propositions 
involving temporal concepts which seem obviously and necessarily 
true, are just as necessarily but not so obviously true when refor- 
mulated in terms of spatial relations; or, if false in terms of spatial 
concepts, then false in terms of temporal ones too. 

Such a project is sometimes rejected as a ‘‘spatializing of time,’’ 
but what I have in mind is no more a spatialization of time than 
a temporalization of space; if it is either, it is the other as well. 
Of course I am not the first to press the analogies between space 
and time,’ but I believe they can be carried much farther than has 
been thought possible heretofore. 

Basic concepts.—A basic notion to be employed is that of place, 
which can be either spatial or temporal. ‘‘At Boston, Mass.’’ 
designates a spatial place, ‘‘On May 1, 1955’’ a temporal one. A 
corollary is the notion of distance, which is likewise either spatial 
or temporal. New York and Boston are spatially distant from each 
other and from other things, while Plato and Kant are temporally 
80; but distances, of either kind, can of course be great or small. 
The allied notion of being present, incidentally, is in fact commonly 
used in both senses, as meaning ‘‘here”’ or ‘‘now’’ or both. Again, 
the concept of length or extension has a place in both contexts, 


*To be presented in a symposium on ‘‘Space, Time, and Individuals’’ at 
the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, De- 
cember 27, 1955. 

1See in particular Donald Williams, ‘‘The Myth of Passage,’’ this Jour- 
NAL, Vol. XLVIII (1951), pp. 457-472, and Nelson Goodman, The Structure 
of Appearance (Harvard, 1951), concluding chapter. 
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though this is easily overlooked. Things can be spatially long or 
short, but so too they can have a long or brief duration, ice., be 
temporally long or short.? Indeed, there is no reason why temporal 
dimension should not be included in any description of the shape 
of a thing. The notion of length, in turn, leads to that of parts, 
both spatial and temporal.* Distinctions between the spatial parts 
of things are commonplace, but it is no less significant to reason 
that things have temporal parts too, often quite dissimilar to each 
other—for instance, widely separated parts of a man’s history, or 
narrowly separated temporal parts of a kaleidoscope. Again, the 
notion of direction has a use with respect to both spatial and tem- 
poral relations; one can, for instance, speak of the direction from 
past to future, from future to past, from north to south, and so on, 
none of which directions is any more or less genuine or intrinsic 
than the others. Finally, the concept of a physical object involves 
both space and time, since any such object has, for instance, both 
kinds of extension and both kinds of parts. Objects are often dis- 
tinguished from events, on the assumption that the notion of the 
former is a fundamentally spatial one and that of the latter funda- 
mentally temporal, but no such distinction is necessary and none 
will be made here. Any physical object is itself an event, i.e., en- 
dures and has a more or less interesting history ; or, as Nelson Good- 
man has expressed it, ‘‘a thing is a monotonous event; an event is 
an unstable thing.’’ * 

Most of these terms are thus ambiguous, but I think the context 
will prevent misunderstanding in what follows. A spatial place, 
however, will usually be called just a ‘‘place’’ (abbreviated ‘‘L’’), 
and a temporal one a ‘‘time’’ (abbreviated ‘‘T’’). ‘‘Spatial part’’ 
and ‘‘temporal part’’ will sometimes be abbreviated as ‘‘S-part’’ 
and ‘‘T-part.’’ Other abbreviations will be obvious. 

Spatial and temporal analogies——My procedure now will be to 
state, in the form of objections, propositions which are commonly 
thought to be obviously true, and to express a radical difference 
between space and time. Concerning each such proposition I shall 
show, in the form of a reply, that no such difference is expressed, 
that is, that no such proposition is, under similar interpretations, 
true of time and false of space or vice versa. I shall begin with 
the simpler and easier propositions and conclude with the more 
difficult. 

2 Cf. Goodman, op. cit., p. 285. 

3 Ibid., pp. 285, 301. 


4Ibid., p. 285. Cf. C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought (London, 1923), p. 
54: ‘*By an event I am going to mean anything that endures at all, no matter 


how long it lasts or whether it be qualitatively alike or qualitatively different 
at adjacent stages in its history.’’ 
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First objection—An object cannot be in two places at once, 
though it can occupy two or more times at only one place. 

An object occupies two times in one place by remaining awhile 
where it is, or by being removed from its place and later returned, 
or by being annihilated and subsequently recreated at the same: 
spot. But it seems plain that no object can be in two places at one 
time, and in particular that it cannot be ‘‘returned”’ to a time, for 
when one tries to imagine situations that might be so described he 
unavoidably finds himself thinking of at least two, perhaps similar, 
objects. 

Reply —This statement seems to express a simple and obvious 
difference between space and time, but it does not. For it should 
be noted that an object is ordinarily said to be in one place at two 
times, only if it also occupies all the time in between, whether at 
that place or another. But with a similar proviso, an object can 
likewise be in two places at one time, namely, by occupying the 
space between them as well.® A ball, for instance, occupies two 
places at once, if the places be chosen as those of opposite sides; 
but in so doing, it also occupies all the places between. It is tempt- 
ing to say that only part of the ball is in either place; but then, it 
is a different temporal part of an object which, at the same place, 
is in either of two times. 

The situation analogous to that of an object which is removed 
from its place and later returned is more complicated, and will be 
considered more fully in answer to another objection (the seventh), 
but for now the analogy can be shown superficially as follows. 

An object which occupies one place at two times by being re- 
turned to that place is one which fulfills the following description: 


O is at L, and T, and T,; it temporally extends from T, to 
T,, but is then (i.e., sometime in that interval) at places. 
other than L,. 


The analogy of a thing being in two places at one time by being 
returned to that time would therefore be something fulfilling this 
description : 


O is at T, and L, and L,; it spatially extends from L, to L,, 
but is there (i.e., somewhere in that interval) at times other 
than T,. 


And an example of this would be some widespread physical dis- 
turbance, like a roll of thunder, existing simultaneously in two 
nearby towns, but at a different time, earlier or later, somewhere 
between them. One might want to insist that several objects or 


5 Cf. Goodman, op. cit., p. 301. 
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events are involved in this case, in contrast to the selfsame object 
involved in the former, but this would only betray a prejudice in 
the common notion of identity. For just as we can and ordinarily 
do say that moving about in space—i.e., acquiring and losing 
spatial relations with other things over a lapse of time—does not 
destroy the identity of a thing, we have equal reason to say that 
moving about in time—i.e., acquiring and losing temporal relations 
with other things over a lapse of space—does not destroy it either, 
Finally, we might want to say that an object can be in the same 
place at two times without filling the time in between—which 
would, of course, simply amount to its being annihilated and then 
recreated at the same place. And it seems that we might be en- 
titled in some situations to regard it as the same object at two 
times, or at least that there is no overwhelming reason for thinking 
that two wholly distinct though similar objects are involved ; we do, 
for instance, sometimes speak of hearing the same note of a whistle 
twice over. But the analogy to this is exceedingly simple, viz., any 
object simultaneously at two places and nowhere between, such as, 
a billiard ball which is at once at both sides of a table. Here most 
people would want to insist that we have two wholly distinct balls, 
however similar to each other, simply on the ground that they stand 
in quite different spatial relations to other things. But in the for- 
mer case, too, the object stands in quite different temporal relations 
to other things at the two times involved, so there is no significant 
difference in the two examples. It is perhaps arbitrary whether 
we say that there is an identity or a diversity of things in either 
example, but it would be utterly capricious to insist that there is 
an identity in the one case but a diversity in the other, for the two 
situations are analogous. I would myself, however, say that the 
things are diverse in both cases. 
Second objection——But time, unlike space, is an essential in- 
gredient of motion and change, of coming to be and passing away.‘ 
This would seem to follow from the meanings of ‘‘motion’’ and 
“‘change.’’ Further, it seems impossible to form any idea of 
change, process, or mutation, abstracted from any concept of time; 
spatial relations, on the other hand, are static in essence. 
Reply.—This objection is necessarily true, only because ‘‘mo- 
tion’’ and ‘‘change,’’ as ordinarily used and defined, mean temporal 
processes; ‘‘coming to be’’ and ‘‘passing away’’ mean generation 
and destruction in time, and are appropriately tensed. Such or- 
dinary usage and definition do not, however, preclude the possi- 
bility of a spatial kind of change, exactly analogous to temporal 
change and no less significant to reason; and, in fact, if spatial re- 


6 Cf. Goodman, ibid. 
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lations are substituted for temporal ones in any description of 
motion or change, we find that we do have a description of some- 
thing real and familiar. 

Ordinarily, to say that a thing moves is to say that it occupies 
one place at one time and another place at another. But it is, evi- 
dently, the same thing to say that it occupies one time at one place 
and another time at another ; so this kind of change involves spatial 
relations just as much as, and in the same way as, it involves tem- 
poral ones; it is neither more nor less a temporal process than a 
spatial one.” 

To say, further, that a thing changes, in a more general sense 
of ‘‘change,’’ means that it has an interesting history, acquiring 
and losing properties while enduring—which means simply that its 
temporal parts are dissimilar. But why may we not say, analo- 
gously, that a thing may have an interesting geography, acquiring 
and losing properties in its spatial extension, i.e., that at one and 
the same time its various spatial parts are dissimilar? An example 
of temporal change would be an object which, at any given place, is 
blue at one fime and red at another. An example of spatial change 
would be an object—e.g., a wire—which, at any given time, is blue 
at one end and red at the other, and perhaps various other colors 
between. This sense of ‘‘change’’ is not, moreover, at all unusual; 
it would make sense, for instance, to say of a wire, which was found 
to be red in one town and blue in another, that somewhere (not 
sometime) between the two towns it changes color, and such change 
might, like temporal change, be gradual or abrupt, i.e., occur over 
along or brief interval. This manner of speaking would, I sug- 
gest, sound artificial only to one who insisted, quite arbitrarily, 
that temporal change is somehow more genuine than spatial change. 

To say, finally, that something ‘‘comes to be’’ and then ‘‘ passes 
away’’ means simply that there are two times, that the thing ex- 
tends from one such time to the other, and does not extend beyond 
either of them.? The spatial analogy to this is too evident to re- 
quire description. 

Third objection.—Things can change their spatial positions, but 
not their temporal ones, these being, once given, fixed eternally. 

A thing which is north of a given object, for instance, can be 
switched to the south of it, but a thing which is at any time future 
to a given thing is everlastingly so, and can in no way be shifted 


7Cf. Williams, op. cit., p. 463. 
8 This applies to absolute generation and destruction only (Aristotle’s 
véveots kal pOopd) as distinct from coming to be or ceasing to be with respect 


to this or that property (xivnois), for which the description could be modified 
m an obvious way. 
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to become past to it. It is precisely this which constitutes the ir. 
reversibility of time, and which has no parallel in space. And it 
is such considerations as these which should lead us to conclude 
that it is space, if anything, which is the more ‘‘fluid,’’ and time 
‘‘static.’’ ® 

Reply.— What has happened here is that the analogies have not 
been made complete, and that the notion of change has been used 
only in its temporal sense in both contexts. The statement, pro. 
foundly uttered, that things cannot change their positions in time 
derives its truth from, and in fact amounts to no more than, the 
utterly trivial statement that a thing cannot be in two times at once 
(at one time), and is comparable to the equally trivial statement 
that a thing cannot be in two places at one place.*® Moreover, the 
claim that two things which are so related that the one is future to 
the other are always so related, and cannot at another time be truth- 
fully represented as oppositely related, is surely true; but it is 
hardly more significant than a statement that two things which are 
so related that one is north of the other are everywhere so related, 
and cannot at another place be truthfully represented as oppositely 
related. It is true in Rhode Island, for instance, that I am now 
south of Boston; it is no less true in California. 

But of course at another time I might be north of Boston. Can 
we find an analogy for this in temporal relations? [I.e., can a de- 
scription be given of something which is at one place past to an- 
other thing, and at another place future to it? It seems clear that 
it can, and that, accordingly, in any sense in which things can 
change positions in space, they can in a precisely analogous and 
equally significant way change them in time, with the result that 
time is neither more nor less ‘‘fluid’’ and neither more nor less 
‘‘static’’ or ‘‘fixed’’ than space. 

For note, first, that things can change their positions in space, 
only through a lapse of time, time being used up in moving from 
one place to another. A description of two things, A and B, which 
change their relative positions in space would thus be: 


At T, A is north of B, 
At T, A is south of B. 


® As Goodman in fact does conclude, op. cit., pp. 301-302. 

10 Cf. Williams, op. cit., p. 463. Goodman says (op. cit., p. 301) that ‘a 
minimal spatially changing (moving) compound not merely occupies two places 
but occupies them at different times. . . . Analogously, a minimal temporally 
changing compound would have not merely to occupy two times but to occupy 
them at different times,’’ which is of course absurd. But if this were a real 
analogy, the last word of this statement would be ‘‘places’’ rather than 
*¢times,’’ in which case there would be no absurdity at all. 
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Analogously, a description of the temporal relations of two things 
changing would be: 


At L, A is future to B, 
At L, A is past to B. 


And an example fitting this description is not hard to find. Let A, 
for example, be an earthquake, occurring gradually over an area 
which includes two towns, and let B be a stroke of a clock (any 
place in the world). Now it is possible that in one town, A is fu- 
ture to B, and in the other, past to B. This fulfills the description. 

It is surely tempting to object here that the analogy is mistaken, 
on the ground that the earthquake occurring in one place is one 
event and that occurring at the other place another, so that it is 
not one and the same thing which is both past and future to an- 
other. But all this calls attention to is the fact that a lapse of 
space is required to make the example work—and we have already 
seen that, analogously, a lapse of time is absolutely required for 
things to change their spatial positions. Moreover, if one wanted 
to insist that the earthquake existing at two times in different places 
was in fact two earthquakes, we could just as well say, as we cer- 
tainly would not, that any object existing at two places in different 
times was in fact two objects—that if something is moved from 
the south to the north of Boston, for instance, then it is no longer 
the same object, but a new and wholly different one. The reason 
we do not say this is that, in occupying different times and places, 
it occupies all the time in between (though not all at one place) ; 
but so too, the earthquake existing in two places and times occupies 
all the space in between (though not all at one time), and accord- 
ingly remains one identical thing throughout this lapse of space if 
any object moving in space remains one identical thing throughout 
its lapse of time. The analogy is, then, complete. 

Fourth objection—But time is something moving, or flowing, 
in a fixed direction from future to past and at an unalterable rate; 
space, on the other hand, is everywhere the same and unchanging." 

It is for this reason that we speak meaningfully of the passage 
of time, of the continual recession of things past and the approach 
of things future. It is because of this, too, that people naturally 
think of time as like a great river, engulfing all things in its course. 
Nothing of the sort, however, is appropriate to the notion of space. 


11 John Wild develops this point in ‘‘The New Empiricism and Human 
Time,’’ Review of Metaphysics, Vol. VII (1954). He says ‘‘everything in the 
world of nature seems to be engulfed in an irreversible flux of time which can- 
not be quickened or retarded, but flows everywhere at a constant rate’’ (p. 
543), whereas ‘‘space as such is fixed’’ (p. 541). 
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Reply.—It seems quite certain that there is no sense in which 
time moves. For, in the first place, no given time can move with 
respect to any other time, without involving the absurdity of two 
different times temporally coinciding, just as no place can move 
with respect to any other place, without involving the absurdity 
of two places spatially coinciding. Neither the date nor the place 
of one’s birth, for instance, can move in relation to the date or place 
of anything else.’? 

But if, on the other hand, one supposes that the whole of time 
moves, how can one express the direction of such motion? Towards 
what, away from what, or in relation to what can it move? We 
cannot say that time arises out of the future and moves into the 
past, nor that it unfolds itself from the past and moves into the 
future, for the past and the future are themselves part of the whole 
of time, and must move with it if time moves at all. Nor can we 
say that time moves in relation to the present, for there is no one 
place in time, called ‘‘the present,’’ with respect to which anything 
can move. A constant temporal distance obtains between any time 
whatever and any other time that anyone calls ‘‘the present.”’ 

Of course there is a temptation to say that the present moves in 
some sense, since the expression ‘‘the present’’ never designates the 
same time twice over; a moment no sooner emerges from the future 
and becomes present, then it lapses forever into an ever receding 
past. But this kind of statement, gravely asserted, says only that 
the word ‘‘now’’ never, i.e., at no time, designates more than one 
time, viz., the time of its utterance. To which we can add that the 
word ‘‘here’’ likewise nowhere, i.e., at no place, designates more 
than one place, viz., the place of its utterance. 

Moreover, if it did make sense to speak of time, or any part of 
it such as the present, as moving, then it would make equal sense 
to speak of its ceasing to move, or moving more or less rapidly than 
it does, however persuaded one might be of the falsity of such sug- 
gestions. Yet such ways of speaking do not merely say what is 
false, they say nothing at all. When one tries, for instance, to 
think of time ‘‘standing still,’’ what he in fact envisages is every- 
thing but time standing still—i.e., of a cessation of change, over & 
period of time. Indeed, the notion of anything at all being at rest 
involves the idea of its being unchanged in some respect over al 
interval of time, which surely renders the idea of time’s being at 
rest unintelligible. Similarly, the suggestion that the rate of 
time’s flow might be accelerated or diminished involves the same 
difficulties as that of space being expanded or contracted, the for- 
mer just bringing to mind the thought of things happening more 

12 Cf. Goodman, op. cit., p. 298. 
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or less rapidly than usual, and the latter the thought of all things 
in space becoming larger or smaller, or at greater or lesser dis- 
tances from each other. 

I conclude, then, that if time moves, all time moves together, 
just as, if space expands or contracts, it all does so together; but 
that in fact neither supposition is intelligible, and space and time 
are in this respect, again, alike.'* 

Fifth objection.—While time may not then in any clear sense 
be moving, yet everything im time moves from the future through 
the present and on into the past.'* 

It is for this reason that, though things need not always be 
moving in space, nothing can pause or rest in time, but becomes 
past immediately upon having been present, and then becomes in- 
creasingly remote in the past. It is with this in mind that we 
speak of history unfolding, and of facing the future and leaving 
the past ever farther behind us. Such ways of speaking are too 
common and useful to be thought to express no truth at all. 

Reply.—It makes little difference whether one says that time 
moves, or that things move in time, and we have already considered 
the former suggestion. The following additional comments can, 
however, be made. 

All that is meant in saying that anything or everything ‘‘moves 
in time’’ in this sense is that it has temporal extension **; that it 
“moves’’ from the future through the present and into the past 
means simply that some of its temporal parts are earlier than others 
—which of course must be true in any case, if we are to avoid the 
idea that two times might coincide. Nor is everything moving, 
even in this sense, in the direction of the future; we cannot say of 
things past, for instance, that they are so moving, any more than 
we can say of something south of us—say, some southern state— 
that it here stretches towards the north. Of course of things past 
we can say that they were first future, then present, then became 
past; but this again says only that they have temporal extension, 
and that they do not extend to the temporal present, i.e., do not 
reach to ‘‘here’’ in time. The analogy to this is not something 


13 Much more thoroughgoing arguments than mine on this point are to be 
found in Goodman, op. cit., concluding chapter, and Williams, op. cit., pp. 
461 ff. 

14 John Wild, in addition to holding (I believe) that time ‘‘ flows every- 
where at a constant rate,’’ holds also that everything in time flows at a constant 
tate, for he says that ‘‘time .. . determines every being in time to flow with 
it in a single direction at a constant rate’’ (ibid., italics supplied). 

15 Cf, Williams, op. cit., p. 463: ‘‘Each of us proceeds through time only 
as a fence proceeds across a farm: that is, parts of our being, and the fence’s, 
occupy successive instants and points, respectively.’’ 
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moving through space in the usual way, but simply something 
spatially extended which does not reach to the spatial present, 
such as, again, some southern state. 

That, moreover, any object O should pause or be at rest in space 
means only that it occupies the whole of a given place at two dif- 
ferent times and at all times between; that is, that 


O is at L, throughout the interval T, through T,. 


That, similarly, an object should pause or be at rest in time means 
that it occupies the whole of a given time at two different places 
and at all places between; that is, that 


O is at T, throughout the interval L, through L,, 


which applies to an enormous number of things, such as, for in- 
stance, bridges and roads. Of course the object in our second de- 
scription is very likely to occupy more time than is designated by 
“T.,’’ especially if this be taken as representing but an instant, 
within which time nothing at all can exist; but so also is the object 
of our first description likely to occupy more space than is desig- 
nated by ‘‘L,,’’ especially if this be taken as a spatial point, within 
which again nothing at all can exist. Both the place of the first 
description and the time of the second must, accordingly, be taken 
as having some size, and it is not necessary that the first object exist 
anywhere else—i.e., be any larger than L,—nor that the second ob- 
ject exist ‘‘anywhen’’ else—i.e., be temporally any larger than T,. 

Sixth objection—But two things can move closer together or 
farther apart in space; they cannot do so in time.’® 

That things move closer together or farther apart in space is 
an everyday fact of experience. But the idea of increasing or 
diminishing the temporal intervals between two things—such as 
Caesar’s birth and his death—involves obvious absurdities. 

Reply.—tTo say that two things can move closer together or 
farther apart in space only means that they can at different times 
be separated by smaller or larger spatial intervals. This is surely 
true, but it is necessary to notice that these differing spatial inter- 
vals do not separate the same temporal parts of such objects. The 
description of such a situation would thus be: 


AtT, T-part, of object A and T-part, of object B are sepa- 
rated by a spatial interval z. 


AtT, T-part, of object A and T-part, of object B are sepa- 
rated by a spatial interval y, larger or smaller than z. 


16 Cf. Goodman, op. cit., p. 301. 
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To say, analogously, that two things can move closer together or 
farther apart in time means that they can at different places be 
separated by smaller or larger temporal intervals. That is: 


AtL, S-part, of object A and S-part, of object B are sepa- 
rated by a temporal interval z. 


AtL, S-part, of object A and S-part, of object B are sepa- 
rated by a temporal interval y, larger or smaller than z. 


And this, too, describes a familiar kind of motion, though not so 
obviously. Consider, for example, two rolls of thunder, considered 
as aerial disturbances either heard or unheard, each existing in two 
nearby towns, separated in one town by an interval of one second, 
and in the other by an interval of two seconds. This situation fits 
our description. And while these different temporal distances ob- 
viously separate different spatial parts of the two things involved, 
we saw (what is easy to overlook) that in the former case it was 
different temporal parts of two objects which were at different 
times separated by different spatial distances. If, accordingly, 
anyone should want to insist that it is not the same two things 
which are at different places separated by different temporal inter- 
vals, simply on the ground that the things involved are at different 
places, and that they therefore in no sense move closer together in 
time, we can with equal reason insist that it is not the same two 
things which move closer together or farther apart in space, and 
that they therefore in no sense really move in space, simply on the 
ground that the things involved are at different times. 

Now I think the reason this sort of analogy does not occur to 
one very readily is that we unhesitatingly make allowance for a 
lapse of time when we think of two things moving closer together 
or farther apart in space, whereas it is not obvious how a similar 
lapse of space will enable things to move closer together in time. 
We somehow feel, prior to reflection, that the temporal distance 
between things should change with no lapse of space in order for 
them to move closer together or farther apart in time; but in fact 
there is no more point to this impossible requirement than to re- 
quiring, as no one would, no lapse of time in the movement of 
things towards or away from each other in space. And this way 
of thinking, again, results from a prejudice concerning identity. 
We tend to think of an object as remaining one and the same 
throughout its temporal length—even, sometimes, in spite of dis- 
continuity or gaps between its temporal parts—whereas a spatially 
extended thing is likely to be thought of as an amalgam of contig- 
uous parts, and any spatial discontinuity between these is enough 
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to destroy utterly the thought that it is one and the same thing 
throughout. It is not uncommon, for instance, to speak of the same 
sound, like the blast of a whistle, being heard several times over, 
but we are never tempted to say that the same object, like a billiard 
ball, is lying about in various parts of a room; we prefer to say that 
they are different, similar objects, for no other reason than that 
they are spatially discrete. 

Seventh objection.—A thing can move back and forth in space, 
though it cannot do so in time.?” 

That things move back and forth in space, reoccupying the 
places where they were, is, again, a common fact of experience; 
but it is difficult to see how anything could move back and forth 
in time, reoccupying a time now past, without moving backwards 
in time, and thus being in two times at once. 

Reply.—tTo speak of a thing ‘‘moving backwards’’ in time is but 
a misleading way of expressing the idea that, at times future to 
now, the thing occupies times past, which is plainly impossible but 
not very profound.’* For in this sense it is equally impossible for 
a thing to move backwards in space—e.g., at a place north of here, 
to occupy a place south. 

The real difficulty raised by this objection, however, is that of 
seeing how, if at all, it is possible for anything to move back and 
forth in time in a sense which is analogous to that in which things 
do most obviously move back and forth in space. But if the an- 
alogy is really carried out at every point, it can be seen that it 
does still hold for temporal as well as spatial relations. 

An object that moves back and forth in space is one which is 
at one place at one time, at another place at another time, and in 
the first place at a third time, without occupying any two such 
places at once, i.e., without being so large that it fills both. As- 
sume, then, a small ball which is in one town at noon, in another 
town at 1:00 o’clock, and back in the first town at 2:00 o’clock. 
Now it is obvious that one condition of its thus moving back and 
forth is that it has a considerable temporal length, long enough to 
reach from the first through the last of the times mentioned; if it 
did not extend to 2:00 o’clock, it might get to the neighboring town 
but it would not get back. (We might say that ‘‘there would not 
be time enough,’’ but this is not right. It is not that time would 
run out, but that the object would run out in time.) 

Having temporal extension, such an object also has temporal 
parts. It will be useful, then, to distinguish three such parts, 0¢- 
cupying the times when the object is in either of the two towns; 


17 Cf. Goodman, ibid. 
18 Cf. Williams, ibid. 
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and to keep them distinct, let us give them different colors—say, 
plue, green, and yellow. This means that the ball starts out as 
plue, and becomes successively green and yellow as it moves forth 
and back. 

The rather complicated history of this object can thus be fully 
described as follows: 


At T, T-part, of O (blue) is at L, 
No part is at L, 
T-part, (green) and T-part, (yellow) do not then 
exist. 

At T, T-part, of O (green) is at L, 
No part is at L, 
T-part, (blue) and T-part, (yellow) do not then 
exist. 

At T, T-part, of O (yellow) is at L, 
No part is at L, 
T-part, (blue) and T-part, (green) do not then 
exist. 


Now if there is any analogy to this, consisting of an object mov- 
ing back and forth in time, it must be one fulfilling the following 
description, wherein temporal relations are substituted for spatial 
‘ones and vice versa: 


At L, S-part, of O is at T, 

No part is at T, 

S-part, and S-part, do not there exist. 
At L, S-part, of O is at T, 

No part is at T, 

S-part, and S-part, do not there exist. 
At L, S-part, of O is at T, 

No part is at T, 

S-part, and S-part, do not there exist. 


Can anything fulfill this description? Evidently it can, though it 
is a bit shocking to discover it. Consider, for instance, an aerial 
disturbance such as a whistle blast, existing nonsimultaneously 
in three nearby towns, A, B, and C, B being located between 
the other two. At T, the disturbance exists in A and C but not 
in B, and at T, it is heard at neither A nor C but is at B. And 
if it is desired to distinguish this object into spatial parts in 
some obvious way, as the first was distinguished into temporal ones, 
We can suppose that it has a different pitch in each town, each pitch 
thus identifying one spatial part. This completes the analogy, 
though two further remarks are needed. 
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The first is, that it would not be strange for people in all three 
towns to say they heard the same blast. A philosopher might want 
to argue that they heard three different sounds, in view of their 
differences in pitch and the difference in their spatial and temporal 
locations; but there would then be the same reason for saying, as 
one ordinarily would not, that it was three different balls which 
were involved in our first example. Differences of color and pitch, 
moreover, were introduced only to make it easier to distinguish be- 
tween parts, and are otherwise quite unessential. 

Secondly, the latter example might seem to involve no real tem. 
poral movement, though there is no doubt that the ball in the first 
example moves in space. But the fact that the ball is spatially in 
linear motion is expressed by this statement: that it is spatially 
quite small but temporally large—i.e., is a small ball that lasts 
quite awhile—and that over an interval of time it occupies a space 
greater than its own spatial dimension. But we find, analogously, 
that the following statement is true of the object in our second ex- 
ample: that it is temporally quite small and spatially large—i.e., is 
a brief blast which covers a large area—but that over an interval 
of space it occupies a time greater than its own temporal dimen- 
sion. And this statement can, accordingly, be taken as expressing 
the fact that this object moves—indeed, in this case, moves back 
and forth—in time. 


RICHARD TAYLOR 
Brown UNIVERSITY 





HOW PHILOSOPHICAL CAN PHILOSOPHY CF 
EDUCATION BE? * 


T a time when sovereignty over all domains both spiritual 
and terrestrial is so fiercely contested, it is surprising to find 
intellectual territories of doubtful ownership and ambiguous bor- 
ders. These are the lands of ‘‘ philosophies of’’: philosophy of law, 
science, history, and education; the very areas in which concepts, 
theories, and systems meet their existential kin, often for the first 
time. Frequently these meetings are uncomfortable affairs for 
both participants. But if, as Hegel insisted, essence must appear, 
then ‘‘philosophies of’’ are not merely desirable confrontations of 
essence and existence; they are inevitable and indispensable. 
*To be presented in a symposium on ‘‘ Philosophy of Education’? at the 


meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, December 
27, 1955. 
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The purpose of this paper is not, however, to defend ‘‘philoso- 
phies of.’’ It is rather to investigate the more specific question: 
How philosophical can a philosophy of education be? Inevitably, 
albeit not so extensively, the complementary question: How educa- 
tional ean a philosophy of education be? will also be examined. 
Obviously, neither question would have point if there were not a 
substantial doubt that philosophy of education could be philosophi- 
cally genuine or educationally helpful. 

Accordingly, the first task is to ascertain why this doubt exists; 
the second is to ask what would make philosophy of education 
philosophically adequate and respectable; and the third, to indi- 
cate how such a discipline could be actualized, and the advantages 
of such a realization. 


I 


In the context of common language usage, neither of the above 
questions is amenable to precise or even sensible discussion. This 
is so because philosophy can denote anything from the logic of 
modern physics to a reflective mood about life. Education, for its 
part, is used to name anything from the reciting of nursery rhymes 
to the taking of a university degree. Philosophy of education com- 
pounds two welters of meaning into a sea in which all meaning is 
drowned. 

It is proposed, therefore, to use the terms ‘‘philosophy,’’ ‘‘edu- 
cation,’’ and ‘‘ philosophy of education’’ throughout this discussion 
in their narrow sense of academic disciplines. These terms are in- 
tended to denote what is taught or what might be taught in courses 
bearing these titles in college and university catalogues. By phi- 
losophers and educators are meant persons who exercise a profes- 
sional interest in these disciplines. 

It is not intended by this limitation of terms to beg the ques- 
tion as to whether the philosophy of education is or can be an aca- 
demic discipline in its own right. The answer to this question will 
depend on the degree to which one can specify a content or method 
sufficiently distinctive to earn for it a separate room in the aca- 
demic mansion. The limitations are made imperative, however, by 
the tendency of professional philosophers and educators to take a 
logical holiday the moment they step out of their professional roles. 

Educators discoursing about philosophy of education are likely 
to equate it with a set of goals, principles, or values to which they 
are accustomed to pay intellectual and emotional homage. Philos- 
ophers—with some very notable exceptions, of course—are rarely 
disposed to be precise, rigorous, or systematic when talking their 
“philosophy of education.’’ Much of what Kant, for example, 
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says about education (E. F. Buchner, The Educational Theory of 
Immanuel Kant, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1904) 
is wise and humane, but one would hardly suspect that he was 
reading another Kantian Critique. And something quite analo. 
gous might be said about the philosophical and educational writings 
of Bertrand Russell (Education and the Modern World, New York, 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1932). 

As a result, the philosophy of education in the hands of both 
educators and philosophers boils down to a set of general and not 
very illuminating statements about the good life and what, in the 
light of their own experience and preferences, the schools ought 
to be doing about it. Such a body of assertions and exhortations 
does no particular harm, but it scarcely qualifies as an academic 
discipline, and certainly not as a philosophical one. 


II 


In keeping with the very limited meaning given in this paper 
to the term philosophy, it will be sufficient to answer the question 
of its proper content by pointing to logic, epistemology, meta- 
physics, aesthetics, ethics, and value theory in general. The 
problems taken up in these disciplines are philosophical problems. 
This means that a philosophy of education to be genuinely philo- 
sophical must at one stage or another study, talk about, or refer 
to these problems as they are formulated in the philosophical dis- 
ciplines. It will not be enough to show that some relation between 
an educational problem and a philosophical one could be made 
explicit. It is the business of a philosophy of education to make 
it explicit. We shall see shortly that there are a number of ways in 
which this requirement can be met, and some ways are more pro- 
ductive and less artificial than others. The important point to be 
reiterated here is that this requirement—which entails a rather 
thorough competence in philosophy—cannot be evaded. 

Although we have excused ourselves from discussing or defining 
the content of philosophy, this much perhaps needs to be said. It 
is that philosophical activity has two phases: theory-building and 
theory-evaluation or theory-criticism. The force of this remark 
lies as much in what it excludes as in what it intends to assert. 
Philosophical activity is not a search for true statements about 
matters of fact. However difficult it may be to distinguish philo- 
sophical method from scientific method, there is little doubt that 
their respective outcomes are quite different. However theoretical 
and even metaphysical the involvements of the empirical sciences 
may be, their ideal is to discover or predict states of affairs that 
give preponderant evidence in favor of one theory over its rivals. 
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On the other hand, no matter how frequently and sincerely phi- 
losophy pledges its loyalty to empirical fact and scientific method, 
it does not rely on new facts to abolish philosophical controversy. 
Although philosophers do plead with each other to look at the facts, 
there is apparently no way of agreeing what the relevant facts are 
and no way of insuring that all observers ‘‘see’’ what they are 
urged to ‘‘look at.’’ Educational philosophy to qualify as philo- 
sophical will also have to be essentially theoretical in its activity, 
but not an activity that has as its primary objective the discovery 
of fact. It should not, therefore, be confused with history of edu- 
cation, educational psychology, sociology, and educational tests and 
measurements. 

The distinction between theory-building and theory-criticism is 
a distinction im mente merely, but it does help to differentiate types 
of philosophical activity and types of philosophers. For, although 
to build a theory one usually begins by criticizing an existing the- 
ory, and to evaluate a theory one needs a theory of his own to serve 
as a criterion, it is nevertheless true that some philosophers con- 
struct theories to account for a wide range of philosophical prob- 
lems, while others do not. There is a sense in which Plato, Aris- 
totle, Kant, Hegel, Whitehead, and Dewey were predominantly 
theory-builders, and Sextus Empiricus, Hume, and some of our 
current analytical philosophers are predominantly critics of theory. 

Language and concept analysis, the search for presuppositions 
and consistency, and testing for the presence or absence of meaning 
are characteristic of theory evaluation, while speculative creativity 
and synthesis are more essential to theory building. We shall con- 
sider educational philosophy in each of these phases separately. 


THEORY-BUILDING 


Theory-building in the philosophy of education is incited by 
controversies that seem to be beyond the help of empirical science 
but which one would like to argue on the basis of human reason. 
A few sample controversies are: 

Shall college education be universal or restricted to those who 
can qualify on some such criterion as intelligence? 

Shall religion be taught as part of general education? 

Shall the policy of the public schools be fashioned by educa- 
tional experts or by those who provide the funds for their support? 

While these questions could involve matters of fact, the facts 
would become relevant only when agreement on norms and objec- 
tives had been achieved. Thus, whether or not there are reliable 
tests of intelligence, and whether they are prognostic of certain 
achievements, are or could be matters of fact. But they would 
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become relevant to the controversy only if the parties could agree 
that the achievements requiring intelligence are valuable or more 
valuable than some other sort of achievement. And when guch 
agreement has been achieved has not the philosophical dimension 
of the problem been erased? 

It is dangerous to assert that any given class of problems are 
safe from scientific solution. If, for example, psychology should 
establish as a fact that valuable achievement—on whatever value 
criteria the controversialists happen to be maintaining—is directly 
correlated with the kind of achievement requiring intelligence and 
stimulated by college education, then this particular issue would 
cease to be philosophically controversial and become a quarrel over 
means to a generally accepted goal. 

Accordingly, one cannot rule out the possibility that the philos. 
ophy of education could be deprived of all its controversies by a 
maturing set of social sciences. This possibility remains remote, 
however, until science discovers a set of facts that indubitably 
validates one set of value norms and invalidates all alternative sets. 
But should this come to pass, not only would the philos»phy of 
i education find itself out of business, but even philosophy as such 
would have to seek a new excuse for being. 

However, in the present state of knowledge, the controversy 
about college education cannot be decided by the facts. If, there- 
fore, the controversy is to continue in rational fashion, both parties 
will have to take to higher ground. Each position will have to be 
justified in terms of value schemata, which, in turn, lean on epis- 
temological, ethical, and metaphysical theory. Thus, although the 
starting point of the discussion was an educational problem and its 
terminus, it is to be hoped, will be an educational solution, the dis- 
cussion itself both in content and in method will be throughout 
philosophical. 

Similarly, the issue as to whether religion should or should not 
be a part of general education can be stated in economic, socio- 
logical, political, and psychological terms to begin with, but sooner 
or later it has to be fought out on epistemological grounds. Either 
the religious categories have truth value or they do not. Likewise 
the question as to whether education as a social institution has 
autonomy with respect to certain educational matters has to be 
argued out in the epistemological arena, for unless the educator 
can have superior knowledge in these matters, his claim to au- 
tonomy and authority is empty. 

In analogous fashion, all problems of curriculum, organization, 
standards, and methodology, when persistent and serious, force the 
controversy into philosophical waters and to a considerable depth. 
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The educational philosopher is impelled to build educational 
theories which will satisfy both parties to the controversy while 
avoiding inconsistency or the creation of new difficulties. A theory 
that purported to solve all educational problems would constitute 
a systematic philosophy of education. It would provide a termi- 
nology (set of concepts) in which to state or to restate the issues 
and a set of arguments designed to defend one statement against 
alternative statements. The Platonic theory of education is a 
classic example of a systematic philosophy of education. 

Educational philosophers are often motivated by a sense of 
social mission that impels them to devise educational schemes for 
reforming man and society. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
Dewey come to mind as examples. None of these—nor Plato, for 
that matter—cold-bloodedly ‘‘applied’’ a theoretical system to edu- 
cation. The point to be emphasized is that they took their de- 
parture from educational problems and tried to solve them by con- 
structing an educational theory—more or less adequately grounded 
in philosophy. 

In studying the philosophy of education by this problem ap- 
proach, students learn the standard gambits of dealing with a well- 
defined set of educational problems. They practice these attacks 
and defenses on each other and on anyone else willing to engage 
them in argument. All of which bears a strong resemblance to 
what students and teachers of philosophy have always done. 

Another and more common method of building a philosophy of 
education is to derive it from some philosophic position such as 
Idealism, Realism, Thomism, Pragmatism, or Existentialism. This 
approach asks the question: What does a given position imply for 
education ? 

Philosophical points of view may imply much or little for edu- 
cation. Every position implies at least the value of studying and 
stating that position, and to that extent would favor an education 
that would encourage such study and statement. Unless a view is 
fairly explicit about its value theory and incorporates it into some 
sort of philosophical anthropology, it is rather difficult to derive 
educational principles and practices from it. Logically, it may 
even be impossible to make anything more than plausible guesses 
because educational theory takes into account existential factors 
that have the brutishness of particulars and do not necessarily 
follow from any principle. Thus Thomist educators do not agree 
on which methods or even which type of curriculum would be im- 
plied by a Thomist philosophy. Rather diverse methods and cur- 
ricula seem to be compatible with that philosophy. 

Dewey’s Instrumentalism comes off best in this type of deriva- 
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tion because Dewey’s activistic theory of knowing is at the same 
time a theory of learning, reflective thinking, ethical thought, and 
democratic process. Perhaps this is not so much a process of deri- 
vation as of identification." 

This derivative approach encourages the labeling of views—a 
necessary albeit universally deplored activity of philosophers. In 
the philosophy of education one finds today a tendency to make 
this labeling and classifying almost an end in itself. Perhaps this 
tendency can be both understood and forgiven, if it is realized that 
as an academic discipline philosophy of education is still very 

_young—and in many institutions still embryonic. 

Whatever difficulties and shortcomings the derivative method 
of theory-building may harbor, to carry it on as a student or 
teacher demands a high order of technical competence both in 
philosophy and in education. The mental processes used in effect- 
ing the derivation, moreover, are indistinguishable from those used 
by philosophers qua philosophers. 

So far, two types of theory-building in philosophizing about 
education have been discussed. First is the devising of a theory 
to solve an educational problem or a set of them. This leads to 
logic, epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, and general value theory 
as a source of concepts and arguments. The second method is to 
‘‘apply’’ a general philosophical position such as Idealism to edu- 
cational problems. This has been called the derivative method. 
Whatever the merits of these methods, the contention of this paper 


is that they can qualify as philosophical both with respect to con- 
tent and method. 


THEORY-EVALUATION 


The two modes of theory-building indicate how one may proceed 
to evaluate theory. A theory that proposes to solve educational 
problems can be judged with respect to its success. Logical an- 
alysis is instituted to test the explanatory power of a theory—its 


adequacy to relevant factors, and its merits as compared to rival 
theories. 


As with other types of criticism, logic will carry the critic far, 


1A systematic attempt to derive philosophies of education from standard 
philosophical schools was made in The National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation 41st Yearbook, Part I, Philosophies of Education, 1942. This sympo- 
sium volume was prepared by educational philosophers (with the possible ex- 
ception of Mortimer Adler). In the Society’s 54th Yearbook, entitled Modern 
Philosophies and Education, ‘‘pure’’ philosophers—John Wild, Jacques Mari- 
tain, Theodore M. Greene, George R. Geiger, Robert S. Cohen, Ralph Harper, 
Kenneth Burke, Herbert Feigl, and James K. Feibleman—were asked to state 
the import of their views for education. 
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put not all of the way. Certain considerations about adequacy are 
a matter of knowledge and experience and not of logic. Insofar 
as this is so, the educational philosopher as a critic needs a double 
armament. Hence his formal training will be required to make 
him literate and even facile in two literatures—of education and 
philosophy—although perhaps not to precisely the same degree nor 
simultaneously. 

The criticism of the translation of a position in general philoso- 
phy into an educational theory or the milking of a philosophic 
position for its educational implications also entails a mastery of 
logic and a familiarity with fact. The critic begins by checking 
the deductions made by the translator for logical rigor. After 
that, his knowledge of the philosophical position enables him to 
point out errors of interpretation (if any) and to suggest deduc- 
tions that escaped the translator. If his knowledge of education 
is adequate, he can direct the criticism from this perspective as 
well. One could elaborate the description of these critical proc- 
esses, but enough has probably been said to enable philosophers to 
recognize their own mode of activity in them. 

One special mode of criticism should be noted: the linguistic and 
conceptual analysis currently so popular. Whether the claim that 
this type of analysis alone is philosophy in the disillusioned mean- 
ing of this term is anything more than a claim or not, there is no 
doubt that semantic dissection is philosophically useful; and par- 
ticularly so in educational philosophy where slogans and clichés 
carry so heavy a burden of communication. 

Consider one example of semantic chaos: the familiar concept 
of adjustment. Educators heeding the dicta of the psychologists 
and social scientists use this concept as a value standard. Where 
adjustment can be given an operational meaning, there is little dif- 
ficulty with it; for example, ‘‘The body makes temperature adjust- 
ments,’’ or ‘‘The store made a price adjustment on the stove with 
the cracked enamel.’’ 

But suppose a child, being very shy, adjusts by developing an 
overactive imagination with the result that he habitually tells tall 
stories—even for the purpose of avoiding punishment. Psycholo- 
gists, teachers, and moralists agree that this is not a good adjust- 
ment, but would they agree as to why it is not? 

The statistical concept of normality when used as a measure of 
adjustment is clear enough, but its adoption as a desideratum would 
condemn all behavior that was more vivid, more interesting, and 
even more productive than what the middle 68 percent of the popu- 
lation happens to exhibit. Consider now the awkward situation 
that results when the statistical concept of adjustment is con- 
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fronted by the ‘‘creative development of the personality,’’ a notion 
no less dear to certain segments of the educational profession than 
adjustment. 

‘‘Interest,’’ ‘‘need,’’ ‘‘learning,’’ and many other concepts ery 
out for the kind of semantic purgation that so many philosophical 
concepts have undergone in recent decades. The cry has been 
heeded, especially by the more recent Ph.D. aspirants in the philog. 
ophy of education who are eager to try out the analytical tools of 
logic and linguistics. 

Some of this analysis, it may be surmised, will be of the puppy- 
dog-tearing-the-house-apart variety, serving primarily as an outlet 
for philosophical vigor and enthusiasm. But there will be more 
solid results also. In educational philosophy clarity and precision 
are more than the craving of an intellectual fastidiousness because 
theory is here so close to practice. Inasmuch as educational prac- 
tice is a resultant of many vectors, its rationale gravitates toward 
the syncretic, apologetic, and the hortative. The shock of astrin- 
gent semantic treatment is, therefore, almost always beneficial to 
the educational enterprise. The problem is all the more urgent 
because teaching personnel are not notably sophisticated either in 
the method or the content of philosophy. If they are to become 
more so, both philosophy and philosophy of education will have to 
occupy a much more important position in their formal prepara- 
tion than they now do. 


III 


It would be a waste of time to argue that sound theory is a 
desideratum in education, were it not for the fact that so many 
educators and philosophers do not believe it. To some educational 
administrators education has become equivalent to budgets, school 
board meetings, building programs, and the hiring and firing of 
faculty. The ‘‘big time’’ educators in our time are more likely to 
resemble a ‘‘big time’’ manager or promoter than an intellectual of 
any stripe. Such men hold theory of any kind suspect unless it 
leads to immediate results in terms of budget, enrolments, salaries, 
and similar marks of institutional prosperity. 

Other educators are more hospitable to theory, provided it is 
scientific theory. Although they may not agree on which dis- 
ciplines to honor by the name of science, they usually agree that 
philosophy only complicates the already complicated business of 
running a school. 

On the other hand, there are philosophers who likewise tend 
to regard education, especially in its institutional forms, as a col- 
lection of empirical procedures designed or stumbled upon in spe- 
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cific situations. That this so often is the case with educational 
procedures does not, of course, mean that it cannot be otherwise, 
and that it should not be otherwise. To put it bluntly, the theorist 
of education looks to the philosopher as his most important ally, 
but too often the philosopher has looked the other way. 

At this point it seems pertinent to raise the following questions: 
Do we need educational philosophers? Do we need educational 
philosophy as a distinct discipline on the graduate level of study? 
What kind of training should the specialist in philosophy of edu- 
cation have? We shall concentrate on the last question and 
thereby touch on the others. 

If philosophy of education represents the kind of activity de- 
scribed in this paper, then candidates for the higher degrees in the 
philosophy of education need professional training in both philos- 
ophy and education. Being a professional in one area and an in- 
telligent layman in the other will not do. A student at the mas- 
ter’s level with a flair for philosophy and a zeal for education is the 
ideal candidate for the doctorate in the philosophy of education. 
He is to be found with about equal frequency in a department of 
education or in a department of philosophy. 

As to the need for specialists in this area, it so happens that in 
a large number of institutions there is a course, and perhaps more 
‘than one, called philosophy of education. Many of these courses 
are being taught by men who cannot even by courtesy be called 
philosophers or philosophers of education.2 The course, therefore, 
becomes what its teacher can manage to make of it with whatever 
resources he happens to have. Once, however, persons trained in 
the philosophy of education are available, the discipline will become 
better defined and thus more formidable to many who now are not 
abashed by the prospect of teaching it. 

Granting that advanced training in educational philosophy is 
justifiable, and that individuals with appropriate gifts and zeal 
are attracted to this field, there still remains an important nest of 
questions that can arise in the mind of the philosophically inclined 
graduate student. Am I abandoning philosophy? Will I be giv- 
ing up the kind of activity I have enjoyed so much in the courses, 
Seminars, and books labeled philosophy? Will I be caught up in 
social movements, community involvements, so that I cease to be 
a thinker? 

These are important questions because they are most likely to 
come from just those men and women who might also make the 
very best philosophers of education. The answer is one that this 


2A point that was clearly brought out by a committee of this association 
headed by Professor H. A. Larrabee. 
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paper has tried to indicate, viz., that one need not and, indeed, 
that one cannot leave philosophy and still be a philosopher of 
education. And the proof is rather simple. Whoever has doubts 
about this matter need only devote some time and honest effort to 
thinking rigorously about any of the current problems of educa. 
tion. It will not be long before he will realize that he is engaged 
in an enterprise of no mean philosophical order and of unsurpassed 
human significance. 


Harry S. Broupy 
State TEACHERS COLLEGE 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 





IS A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION NECESSARY? * 





N these times, the school is an institution of great importance. 

In our country, and probably in others, public controversy 
abounds concerning it. Should it be used to further, to preserve, 
or to dissipate the form of society which fosters it? To what de- 
gree, and by what procedures, should it receive public support! 
Should it provide moral, political, or religious training? Should 
its actions be controlled from without by private groups or public 
agencies; or should it be free to serve the community as it sees fit! 
From these and from related questions pours an anxious torrent 
of words; and many of those concerned feel that it cannot be con- 
tained by any wall but one which is raised upon a philosophy of 
education. 

I write this essay in an effort to show the way in which a 
philosophy of education might be useful in channelizing the flood. 
And this effort will be advanced by showing what a philosophy of 
education is. 























I 





I shall use the word ‘‘education’’ to refer to the academic 
discipline which treats of all those activities through which the 
arts and sciences are transmitted from one generation to another 
as well as those by which they are fostered and advanced. Many 
accomplish this transmission and fostering with no knowledge of 


*To be presented in a symposium on ‘‘Philosophy of Education’’ at the 
meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, De- 
cember 27, 1955. 

1Cf., e.g., Theodore Brameld, Philosophies of Education in Cultural Per- 
spective, The Dryden Press, New York, 1955, p. 15. 
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how to do so. But there is, at present, a tremendous current of 
academic activity which treats of that subject; and it is for 
reference to this discipline that I here use the term. 

Education concerns itself with three different aspects of 
transmitting and fostering the arts and sciences: instruction, ad- 
ministration of schools, and guidance of students into those pro- 
fessions and occupations which are best suited to them. With 
respect to each of these kinds of activity, it makes statements of 
fact and recommendations. For the making of statements of the 
former kind, it draws upon a great number of different sources. 
History, sociology, psychology, anthropology, and common sense— 
all of these and many other areas as well may be gleaned for in- 
formation concerning instruction, administration, and guidance. 
And this information is embodied in statements of the form: If 
people of a certain sort are dealt with in a certain way, then a 
certain kind of result will follow. We should notice that this 
rummaging of common sense and science for information concern- 
ing the consequences of instructing, administering, and guiding 
in certain ways may now give very little reliable information to 
the factual part of education. It is, nonetheless, the discovery of 
such information which motivates the academician who is genuinely 
interested in the factual part of education; and to this idealized 
discipline, the word is here used to refer. 

To the three subordinate areas of the factual part of education 
correspond three kinds of statement in the recommending part. 
The factual part informs us that a certain method will suffice to 
instruct students of a certain sort in a certain subject, that or- 
ganizing a school in a certain way will, under certain conditions, 
maintain it as a going concern; and that guiding persons of a 
certain kind into a certain area of life will satisfy them adequately. 
But in no case do whatever reliable statements there may be con- 
cerning those subjects tell us that instructors, administrators, and 
counselors ought to act in the ways described. The recommending 
part of education involves, therefore, some consideration other than 
that of facts; and consists of statements which recommend that 
instructors adopt certain teaching methods, that administrators 
employ certain administrative techniques, and that counselors use 
certain principles for the professional and vocational direction of 
their charges. 

The factual and the recommending parts of education are 
thought to be related in a certain way. The factual part is, in all 
cases, conceived of as a support or justification for the doctrines 
of the recommending part. It is in view of facts concerning par- 
ticular kinds of students, schools, and guidance problems that 
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certain teaching methods, administrative procedures, and guidance 
principles are recommended; and the facts which education seeks 
are thought to provide a basis for inference to its recommendations, 

Education as an academic discipline is the activity of gathering 
facts which will justify certain instructional, administrative, and 
guidance procedures. And this elucidation of the sense of the 
word ‘‘education’’ must be followed by a brief statement of the 
concept of philosophy appropriate to the question ‘‘Is a philosophy 
of education necessary ?’’ 

‘*Philosophy’’ is a word which refers to two distinct kinds of 
activity. One of them is analysis. This is a process motivated by 
a desire to understand words, to clarify ideas, and to comprehend 
concepts clearly and distinctly. There is no way in which its 
scope may be limited a priori; for there is no way of knowing, a 
priort, what words, ideas, or concepts require clarification. But 
it suffices for our purposes to describe it in this general way. 

The second kind of activity may be more precisely delimited. 
It need not exclude analysis, but does differ from it. It is the 
activity of arriving at certain theories, those of metaphysics, ethics, 
epistemology, aesthetics, and logic. 

All metaphysical theories declare that the observable world is a 
manifestation of reality, but each ascribes to reality a different 
nature. Idealism declares that reality is spiritual; materialism, 
that it is material; and dualism, that it is somehow both. How- 
ever they differ, each urges that its reality lies behind, not in, the 
observable world. That world is described by common sense and 
science. And since reality is found nowhere in that world, com- 
mon sense and science can never profess to account for it; nor 
metaphysics, for common sense and science. If idealism is true, 
human beings are really spirits; if materialism, they are really 
matter in motion; if dualism, they are in some way really both. 
But whatever metaphysical theory be true, or even if none should 
be, the truth or probability of statements in psychology remains. 
And so, for all the statements of common sense and science. They 
are logically independent of any metaphysical theory. 

Ethical theories attempt to answer the questions ‘‘ What things 
are good and right?’’ and ‘‘What is the nature of goodness and 
rightness?’’ With respect to the first question, their answers 
must, in general, coincide. They must recognize a common body 
of moral statements; for, as Kant pointed out, no ethical theory can 
create a new obligation or moral principle. Each must show why 
these moral statements are correct; and in this endeavor, each 
must make clear the moral traits which these moral statements ex- 
press; and from divergent directions of this endeavor, divergent 
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answers to the second question arise. Some ethical theories hold 
that moral goodness is a trait accessible only to reason; others, that 
it is some quality like pleasantness, the possession of which is 
open to empirical verification; and others still, that it properly 
characterizes nothing, being, like love or rage, a human response to 
things, although subtly different from these. And similar state- 
ments might be made concerning the varying treatments of moral 
rightness. 

The answers which an ethical theory provides for its first and 
second questions are related to each other in a way different from 
the way in which statements in common sense and science are 
related to metaphysical theories. Common sense and science are 
indifferent to metaphysics. But in the answer to its second ques- 
tion, ethics professes to clarify and analyze the very traits which 
everyday moral statements express. If moral goodness is pleasant- 
ness, and rightness is conduciveness thereto, then pain can never 
be good, and actions which make for it never right. And any 
moral agent who makes either assertion must be mistaken. We 
might know, in some sense of that word, what is good or right in- 
dependently of a theory of ethical value; but this is cognitive in- 
dependence at best. And answers to the first and second questions 
of ethics are not logically independent of each other. A complete 
catalogue of what is genuinely good and right would, at once, test 
every theory as to the nature of goodness and rightness, and show 
which are true and which false. For a theory of ethical value 
requires that certain things be good and right, and precludes the 
possibility that others are. 

Epistemology endeavors to answer two questions: ‘‘What is 
knowledge ?’’ and ‘‘ What are the methods by which it is secured?’’; 
but a list of the statements known and a set of descriptions of the 
ways in which they come to be so would not answer these ques- 
tions. The former task is that of a remarkable encyclopedist; the 
latter would be performed by psychology were it sufficiently de- 
veloped. The first question asks, rather, for an exhibition of the 
constituents of knowledge, and for a statement of the relation it 
requires between the knower and the known. The second asks for 
a reconstruction of the methods which serve to secure knowledge 
such that the critic may be assured that it is not vitiated by errors 
in the procedures through which it was achieved. 

The philosophy of education may be understood with relation 
to the definitions of ‘‘philosophy’’ and ‘‘education’’ made out 
above. ‘‘Philosophy of education,’’ as the phrase is employed 
here, means an analytical treatment of education together with 
an attempt to relate it in a certain way to metaphysics, ethics, and 
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epistemology. I* should be noted that this way of understanding 
the phrase conforms to the practice, if not to the explicit formula. 
tion, recorded in the literature.? And it should be noted also 
that logic and aesthetics are not called upon to provide subdivisions 
of philosophy of education; the reason is that the literature with 
which we are concerned does not provide any clear basis for such 
classifications. 

In its first subdivision, analysis, philosophy of education is the 
activity of clarifying our understanding of those terms in educa- 
tion which need it. In its second subdivision, philosophy of 
education attempts to show that there is a metaphysical explana- 
tion for the factual part of education, and a certain supplement for 
it. In its third subdivision, ethics provides a justification and 
clarification of the recommendations which education includes, 
In its fourth subdivision, the philosophy of education endeavors to 
provide a theory of learning derived from epistemology. I shall 


now explain this view of philosophy of education in a little more 
detail. 


II 


It is not necessary to add anything in elucidation of the first 
subdivision of education, its analysis; this theme will be resumed 
in the third section of this essay. 

The metaphysics of education attempts to explain the facts 
which education states. A statement of fact is one belief in whose 
truth or probability demands only observation of the fact it asserts 
or of some fact appropriately connected with it; and it is often 
said that no such statement can explain any other. ‘‘That 
adolescents are rebellious’? may truly assert a fact about them; 
but why they are so the statement itself, of course, cannot explain. 
Nor can any other statement of fact explain this one adequately; 
for about every statement of fact, a similar demand for explana- 
tion may -be made. Indeed, were there a statement which truly 
asserted all observable facts, one might still ask why this particular 
statement was true, and not some other. And so, it might be 
argued, while common sense and science give education its facts, 
a theory of reality is necessary as their ultimate guarantee. 

Besides explaining the facts of education, metaphysical theories 
also would supplement them in a certain way. Orthodox meta- 
physical theology throughout Christendom asserts immortality; 
and orthodox materialism, wherever it occurs, denies it. The as- 
sertion of neither theory is a statement of fact in the sense of the 


2 Cf., e.g., ibid., p. 27; and Modern Philosophies and Education, edited by 
Nelson B. Henry, The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1955, p. 16. 
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phrase employed here; for belief in them need not, and perhaps 
cannot, depend upon observation. But they are statements which, 
nevertheless, supplement the information which common sense and 
science provide for education. Most metaphysical theories would 
add to the statements of fact in education some similar statement 
concerning the persons and things involved in instruction, ad- 
ministration, and guidance. 

The ethics of education concerns itself with the recommenda- 
tions which education makes concerning those persons and things. 
These recommendations are of two sorts: those which advocate the 
existence of certain social orders and personal characters, and those 
which advocate the means by which those orders and characters 
are realized. Within education, there is an attempt to justify 
both the goal recommendations as well as those subordinate to 
them by statements of fact which education includes. Dewey, for 
example, endeavors to justify democracy as a goal for the activity 
of schools by many statements of fact drawn from social psychology 
and evolutionary biology, and his recommendation that the moving 
force of learning be allowed to issue from the student, from other 
statements of fact and from its being a subordinate means to democ- 
racy. The ethics of education is a check upon the justification 
which education offers for its own recommendations. It provides 
- ageneral theory of what a justification for an ethical statement is; 
and consists, in part, in an application of this theory to the justifi- 
cations which education gives for its recommendations. In this 
way, the question ‘‘What things are right and good?’’ has its 
counterpart in the ethics of education; for, if we did not know 
that a recommendation was properly justified, we might not know 
that the state of affairs recommended was good or right. 

The other question of ethics is also reflected in the ethics of 
education. Suppose we were convinced that the realization and 
preservation of democracy was the goal toward which the activity 
of schools should be directed, and that certain instructional and 
other techniques were the channels through which it could be most 
easily reached. Suppose further that the justification of this goal 
and of its subordinate recommendations proved valid upon ethical 
reflection. It is clear that our conviction might, nonetheless, be 
mistaken. If we did not know what it is to be good, our belief 
might attribute this character to democracy by mistake, and thus, 
the goal recommendations and those subordinate to it would be 
vitiated. The justification of both recommendations would be 
correct provided democracy is good; but not knowing the nature 
of this attribute, the proviso might well be false. And an ethics 
of education should uncover the nature of the goodness and right- 
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ness of the things education recommends as well as that of their 
justification. The ethics of education is simply a consideration of 
its recommendations, in the light of ethical theory. 

Of the two parts of epistemology, only one, to my knowledge, 
has been thought to have any particular bearing on education, 
A considerable number of philosophers from Locke to Dewey if not 
farther have endeavored to make use of their answers to the 
question ‘‘What are the methods by which knowledge may be 
secured?’’ for educational purposes. Locke argued that knowl. 
edge results from inscription of experience upon a tabula rasa; 
and, accordingly, held that instruction must be a matter of im- 
posing habits upon the student, and confronting him with real 
things, so far as possible, rather than with verbal descriptions of 
them. Dewey believed that all knowledge is achieved by engaging 
in the ‘‘scientific method’’—apparently the hypothetico-deductive 
procedure with which we are all familiar; and he contended, ac- 
cordingly, that instructing and learning must follow that course. 
The epistemology of education consists in an attempt to derive from 
an epistemological study of the method of knowledge a description 
of the procedures by which learning may be furthered, and a con- 


sequent recommendation that such courses be pursued in the 
schools. 


III 


With this view of the philosophy of education in mind, let us 
ask why a philosophy of education is necessary, i.e., what the 
use might be of an analysis, a metaphysics, an ethics, and an 
epistemology of education. 

The necessity of an analysis of education need scarcely be 
mentioned to be agreed to. Many of the key terms of the discipline 
are covered with obscurity. Consider, for example, such terms as 
‘‘experience,’’ ‘‘participation,’’ ‘‘citizenship,’’ ‘‘loyalty,’’ and 
‘‘democracy.’’ Many persons, in this country at least, hope that 
democracy may be achieved through the schools; and they endeavor 
both to point out the paths by which it may be reached and to 
recommend those paths, by use of terms such as those listed above. 
One author, with this intention, writes: ‘‘Events become experi- 
ences through participation, and learning is the process of ex- 
periencing. Without effective participation there cannot be ef- 
fective learning. . . . Learning experiences, to be effective, can 
seldom be arranged in serial order because the organism does not 
mature serially. Experiences need to be built on experiences, and 
behavior patterns on behavior patterns.’’ It is difficult to see 
how the use of these principles in the schools would further de- 
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mocracy; for, putting aside the obscurity which gathers around 
the last term, the dark of their expression makes it difficult to 
know what those principles are. 

The book from which this passage is taken was selected at ran- 
dom, but, although it is more intelligible than many, one who has 
read a few books of education cannot doubt that the obscurity of 
the words, ideas, and concepts it employs is typical of the litera- 
ture. Terms such as ‘‘experience’’ and ‘‘participation’’ possess 
no settled significance; and a moment’s reflection will suffice to 
bring in question many an initial agreement or disagreement felt 
by the reader. Much discussion in education, as it is presently 
conducted, fails to secure mutual understanding for want of a 
clear analysis of the words, ideas, and concepts in which it is 
embodied; and until this is forthcoming, we shall know neither 
what an educational theory is saying, nor whether, consequently, 
its statements of fact are true and its recommendations legitimate. 
An analysis of education is necessary in order to provide clear 
terms, in whatever context they are required, for the description 
of the facts of education, and for the statement of its reeommenda- 
tions. 

It is often supposed that a metaphysics of education is neces- 
sary as an explanation for the factual statements of that discipline. 
- It has been supposed, further, that in performing this function, a 
metaphysics of education exercised a second good office, that of 
guaranteeing the recommendations which education makes. For, 
since these recommendations are derived from education’s state- 
ments of fact, a guarantee of the latter amounts to a strengthening 
of the former. Let us ask whether these two functions of the 
metaphysics of education are really necessary. 

It is not necessary that metaphysics should explain the state- 
ments of fact in education; and it is not, because it is impossible. 
If it did do so, some metaphysical theory would be a basis from 
which the statements of fact in education could be derived by 
logical procedures; but we have seen that all such statements are 
logically independent of any metaphysical theory. The factual 
statements of education like all others are shown to be true or 
probable by scientific procedures or by those of common sense. 
The explanation of their truth or probability consists in the 
discovery that observation and inference from it strengthen the 
evidence for them. If metaphysics did explain them, either meta- 
physics would be about the observable world as well as reality, 
or some statements of fact would transcend that world; and both 
these alternatives are impossible. 

It is a simple conclusion that the second good office of the 
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metaphysics of education is also not necessary. The recommenda- 
tions of education should, of course, in some way depend upon its 
facts. If it is true that adolescent children are likely to be 
rebellious, instructors, administrators, and guidance experts ought 
to treat them in certain ways, and ought not to treat them in 
certain others. But if metaphysics does not explain the statements 
of fact in education, it cannot support its recommendations by 
that explanation ; and it is not necessary that it should.* 

There is another function which the metaphysics of education 
may claim. We saw, earlier, that metaphysical theories yield a 
kind of statement supplementary to statements of fact. That God 
exists, that the person survives death, that he does not survive it, 
these are all statements of the kind I have in mind. If they can 
be shown to be true, metaphysics will provide for education the 
basis for a considerable number of recommendations. For none 
can be rendered probable or improbable by scientific procedures; 
and consequently education’s statements of fact cannot include 
them. Yet, if they are true, they tell us of things about which it 
is extraordinarily important to urge certain courses of action. 
And many of those concerned with education have proceeded, 
consequent to one or other of these metaphysical statements, to 
lay down as the chief goal recommendation of their education the 
glorification of God, the salvation of the soul, diligent efforts at 
material progress, etc. 

If this metaphysical supplementation of the information of 
science and common sense is possible, it is eminently desirable 
that the metaphysics of education should be practiced. If we 
could know any statement of the kind I have in mind to be true, 
it would be the height of folly to fail to draw from metaphysics 
whatever statements one can that might be relevant to deciding 
the goals that education should seek, or the courses subordinate to 
their realization. But it must be noted that, in the present state of 
things, two preliminary tasks must be accomplished. Metaphysics 
must first make its supplementary statements clear. ‘‘The exist- 
ence of God,’’ ‘‘personal survival,’’ ete., leave much to be desired 
in this particular. After they are understood, the metaphysics of 
education must show that they are true. Once these tasks are ac- 
complished, metaphysics of education will be of the greatest im- 


3In support of the need for metaphysics of education, ef. (e.g., realism) 
Rupert C. Lodge, Philosophy of Education, Harper and Brothers, New York, 
London, Revised Edition, 1947, p. 78; (e.g., idealism) J. Donald Butler, Four 
Philosophies and Their Practice in Education and Religion, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, London, 1951, pp. 211-212. I do not attribute, by 
virtue of these citations, the metaphysical theories mentioned to these authors. 
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portance for education itself. It is unfortunate that they have 
not yet been executed. 

It might be supposed that the ethics of education is in the same 
case With its explanatory metaphysics, i.e., not, in its present state, 
necessary to education at all. This would be a mistake. The rea- 
son for the inability of metaphysics to explain statements of fact 
lies in the metaphysical supposition that reality cannot be found 
by common sense and science, that it is always behind what we 
can experience. It is precisely this assumption which renders 
statements of fact logically independent of the metaphysical the- 
ories which would explain them. The ethics of education is not 
logically independent of its concrete recommendations. The ethics 
of that subject consists of an analysis of the ethical terms it em- 
ploys, and of a list of educational recommendations shown to be 
valid. In its latter part, it requires that education incorporate 
those recommendations included in its list, and exclude all others. 
In its former part, the ethics of education includes all the theories 
there are of the nature of ethical goodness and rightness; and we 
may not know which of these is correct. But if any is, then the 
truth of that theory, were it known, would show that many things 
are not good and right, i.e., those which do not exhibit the features 
into which goodness and rightness are resolved; and that many 
others must be good and right, i.e., the ones which possess those 
features. Thus, for example, the recommendation now often made 
that the schools be a channel to democracy is not logically inde- 
pendent of an ethics of education. For, if it is valid, it will be 
an item in the list of those recommendations shown to be so by the 
ethics of education; and if it is a valid recommendation, a theory 
of ethical value which is true will require us to make it. The rec- 
ommendations of education, thus, are not indifferent to either part 
of the ethics of education as its statements of fact are to meta- 
physics. 

Ethics of education is necessary for a second reason. The goal 
recommendations and those subordinate to them which education 
makes are in need of justification ; and ethics, as we have seen, can 
provide a theory in terms of which a justification may be under- 
stood and worked out. Such a justification is partly a tracing out 
of causal relations. That a given course of action will, in fact, 
make for a certain goal is a causal judgment; as such it is a part 
of the justification of the subordinate recommendation of that 
course of action. But the business of justifying any concrete rec- 
ommendation, is not merely a matter of knowing its causal rela- 
tives, but one of sifting and weighing all of the consequences to 
make sure that arriving at the goal which is recommended will not 
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be offset by the badness of its accompaniments or of its intermediate 
collateral ancestors. What the accompanying consequences, and 
what the intermediate collateral effects of treating children in a 
relaxed progressive way may be, for example, is a matter which 
those who have advocated the latter have inquired into too little, 
and whether the comprehensive result of this treatment of them is 
a good one is something which those who recommend the happiness 
and ‘‘creativity’’ of the child’s school day have too little concerned 
themselves with. The conclusion is that an ethics of education is 
necessary to clarify, to justify, and to correct the recommendations 
both of goals and subordinate means thereto which education makes, 

In our discussion of the epistemology of education, it was 
pointed out that some philosophers of the subject have supposed 
that an epistemological study of the methods of knowledge would 
yield factual statements which might be recommended as principles 
for instruction. This view is, I think, mistaken. The description 
of the ways we come to know falls to the authority of psychology; 
the analysis of the procedures necessary if knowledge is to be se- 
cured is within the province of epistemology. The latter consists 
in a reconstruction of procedures which shows us the criteria which 
any method must meet if it is to yield knowledge; it provides no 
actual path. The reason the epistemology of education has been 
thought necessary lies in the identification of an idealized method 
of knoweldge with those which are actually employed; and this 
identification seems to have been required because those who make 
it fail to distinguish epistemology from psychology. The latter 
science may afford laws of learning which education may recom- 
mend, but epistemology proffers only the criteria of the knowledge 
learned. 

The philosophy of education is necessary to that discipline; for 
it provides an analysis of its obscure terms, a metaphysical supple- 
ment to its statements of fact, and a clarification, justification, and 
correction of its moral recommendations. The present controversy 
over the relation of the schools to society, the manner of their sup- 
port, the kind of training they should provide, and the amount of 
freedom from external control they should possess, is reflected in 
education by divergent and incompatible recommendations as to 
the aims and methods of instruction, administration, and guidance. 
A philosophy of education could now certainly help to settle this 
controversy by an analysis of educational terms; this procedure 
would, at least, aid in arriving at an understanding of the differ- 
ences between opposing views. But before the metaphysics of edu- 
cation can succor that discipline by supplementing its statements 
of fact, the supplementation must be made clear and shown true. 
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And the aid that an ethics of education could provide must wait 
upon warranted agreement on ethical theory at large. It is to be 
hoped that a philosophy of education, in the sense in which it is 
necessary, may be arrived at; this will not be soon. But if philos- 
ophers will work at the philosophy of education, little by little and 
step by step, the analysis may be successful, the ethical help may 
be realized, and the metaphysical supplementation at least under- 
stood. 
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Ethical Judgment ; the Use of Science in Ethics. ABRAHAM EDEL. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955. 348 pp. $5.00. 


This book is primarily a naturalistic answer to ethical relativ- 
is. And it is an answer not by the route of analysis of the use 
of ethical language, but, at least in large part, by way of appeal 
to the facts of biology, psychology, and sociology. Construing 
“ethical relativism’’ as the theory that conflicts of ethical convic- 
tion are ‘‘in some sense ultimate, irreducible, irreconcilable, .. . 
that the conflict can never be resolved, ... that there are no 
common moral questions, and above all, no common moral answers’’ 
(p. 30), Professor Edel proceeds to show that consideration of sci- 
entific facts does after all eradicate a large proportion of serious 
disagreements. How this is, Edel shows by discussion of principle 
and by example. As he says, in the course of summarizing his re- 
sults, ‘‘The dominant emphasis has been on tracing the inroads of 
growing knowledge and possible knowledge in establishing more 
definite ethical answers’’ (p. 335), and his view is that such re- 
sults can be reached only by ‘‘opening the doors to the fuller par- 
ticipation of the human sciences in facing the problems of ethics’’ 
(p. 36). 

What sort of reasoning does he think may be used, to reach 
such a result? Consider as an example the question whether 
frustration of desires should be avoided. As relevant to this, 
Edel surveys the evidence about the extent of plasticity of human 
nature, and about the consequences of frustration in maladjust- 
ment, restlessness, aggressiveness, stuttering, and the general re- 
gression in the level of intellectual functioning (p. 146). He con- 
cludes that, while the determination of which needs are basic and 
which are substantially modifiable is itself a matter for careful re- 
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search, it is now known that frustration of some needs has a fy. 
damentally warping effect on the personality. And, given these 
facts, we must concede that it is hard to imagine what sort of 
person could possibly disagree about whether it is a good thing to 
satisfy at least some basic desires. 

Edel believes that inquiry along these lines can make definite 
headway toward the solution of such traditional normative eon. 
troversies as egoism versus utilitarianism. He sketches the out. 
lines of a possible critique of egoism (pp. 313-318), showing how 
egoists have defended their views by questionable arguments, how 
‘“self-asserting self-aggrandizing patterns might be found evil in 
terms of their psychological, social and historical consequences’ 
(p. 314), and how morality like language is a social phenomenon 
—a fact forcing us to the conclusion that ‘‘the valuational base in 
the contemporary world requires a social rather than egoistic- 
individual formulation of moral issues.”’’ 

One naturally raises the question how far such methods will 
take us. Edel is very cautious on this point. In criticism of 
relativists he points out that talk about ‘‘ultimate disagreements’’ 
has often been vague, and shows the baselessness of some argu- 
ments purporting to prove that there can be no reliable methods 
for resolving disputes about values in an objective way. More 
constructively, he shows that a sophisticated scrutiny of the evi- 
dence indicates a substantial area of moral agreement among all 
societies. Moreover he urges, to my mind quite justifiably, that 
this area of agreement would be much wider if the parties were 
well informed on certain facts of psychology, on the requirements 
of social living with even a minimal amount of harmony and per- 
sonal adjustment, and on how certain states of affairs are neces- 
sary conditions or consequences of other states of affairs about 
whose value there is no doubt. Edel does not, however, suppose 
that such methods can definitively settle all ethical questions; in 
his terminology, there will always be ‘‘residual indeterminacies.” 
He does think, however, that at least we can arrive at something 
which ‘‘may be compared in ethical theory to the established body 
of systematic knowledge in a scientific field. It is a stable core, 
neither intuitively self-evident nor reducible to a definite set of 
particular experiences, but capable of refinement and extension 
both by theoretical analysis and additional experience’’ (p. 335). 

In the course of formulating his general argument as above, 
what Edel has to say is interesting, well-informed, searching, and 
provocative. So far, however, his contentions do not tell us what 
stand he would take on such matters as the analysis of ethical 
predicates, and the justification or epistemological foundation of 
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ethical statements. A rather smaller proportion of the book is de- 
yoted to these topics, which he himself says are not of primary 
eoncern in this volume but are to be dealt with in a later study; 
indeed, he says that the type of argument he has proposed as suc- 
cessful in ‘‘reducing indeterminacies’’ may itself be interpreted 
“through different models’’ (p. 335). But, since this topic is of 
considerable interest to philosophers at present, I shall state what 
strikes me aS important about Edel’s views. 

About the analysis of ethical predicates, Professor Edel’s state- 
ments strike this reviewer as less plain and blunt than one might 
wish. We can be sure he rejects a noncognitivist, pure emotive 
theory which holds that ethical disagreements are essentially dis- 
agreements in attitude (although such a theorist need not worry 
about his argument, p. 86, that a psychiatrist would hardly think 
a person’s attitudes important if he knew the person to be neu- 
rotic). But his view is that the question of the actual use of 
ethical terms is of only second-rate importance for one’s conclu- 
sions about ‘‘the nature and function of ethical theory’’ (p. 83). 
“My point is,’’ he says, ‘‘that important as the study of language 
and the analysis of linguistic uses undoubtedly is, in the last an- 
alysis language is servant not master, and men’s conceptions of 
fact and men’s actual valuations call the tune’’ (p. 84). Conse- 
quently, perhaps, he is more inclined to construe the emotive theory 
as a recommendation for the adoption of a certain mode of speak- 
ing than as a report how ethical terms are actually used. A 
“good’’ definition of ethical terms, according to him, is not nec- 
essarily a report of actual usage at all; his model is rather that of 
definition in science, where ‘‘an adequate definition reflects an es- 
tablished theory of the field’’ (p. 76). Indeed, at a later point 
(p. 833) he seems to hold that such definitions are to be decided 
upon pragmatically, not excluding moral considerations. (He 
holds that a choice between different types of ethical theory itself 
Taises value questions which can only be decided in terms of the 
model-argument already described above.) This reviewer finds 
some of these points objectionable. Surely there is a@ problem 
what, if anything, is meant by ethical predicates, and what kind 
of question a person is posing when he raises an ethical question. 
If we don’t know this, we don’t know whether our philosophical 
discussions have any bearing on the practical questions people ac- 
tually raise. This question should be kept clearly separate from 
that of proposals we may wish to make for reforming ordinary 
speech, or for technical terms in moral philosophy. We can agree 
that philosophical questions here are misunderstood if they become 
narrowly verbal, as if moral questions turned upon how a certain 
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word is used in English. But I note that Edel himself concedes 
(p. 88) that the simplest way to identify an ethical disagreement 
is by observing whether one group thinks something right and the 
other wrong. Moreover, while we need not oppose the view that 
some changes in the use of terms like ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘wrong’’ might 
be a good thing (either in our present sense or some proposed 
sense of “‘good’’!) and especially that they might well be changed 
in the sense that people become more clearly conscious what they 
are doing when they use them, I am not convinced that we, at least 
as yet, have reason to look to advanced science (terms like ‘‘foree,” 
‘fenergy’’) for our cue. If we assume that terms of physics have 
received their definition in order to render the formulation of 
lawful relations more convenient, we may wonder—while conceding 
that such technical terms as ‘‘x values y’’ may properly be defined 
with some such considerations in view—whether there is ground 
for thinking that ethical usage should be modified for this sort of 
reason. 

In view of the foregoing, Edel properly proposes only a ‘‘work- 
ing conception’’ (p. 79) of ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘evil.’? And what he 
proposes is that we define ‘‘good’’ in ‘‘terms of the direction of 
human striving or aspiration, and ‘evil’ as the object of aversion 
or at least what profoundly frustrates the good.’’ One might 
raise an eyebrow here, thinking that, alas, people often strive after 
what is bad for them. But Edel has in mind some qualifications. 
For instance, he refuses to credit the goal of ambition as good 
(p. 163) on the ground that it expresses ‘‘a driving insecurity 
rather than a striving for a genuinely adopted goal.’’ I am rather 
inclined to think that the definition Edel comes nearest to sup- 
porting is something like: ‘‘x is good’’ is to mean ‘‘z would be 
approved (or wanted) by anyone who had surveyed x in its total 
context, and understood its conditions and effects.’’ And I should 
like very much to know whether he would object to this type of 
definition. 

On the other hand, some things he says about the methodology 
of ethics raise a question whether he could consistently accept this 
definition—or indeed any explicit definition of a naturalistic sort. 
For he says (p. 74) that in testing a value statement we must have 
value statements in the evidence; and urges that this view will not 
lead to circularities any more than does the philosophy of science 
that avoids ‘‘arbitrary first principles.’’ But it seems to me that, 
if we adopt a naturalistic definition, we can justify a value state- 
ment by adducing evidence which confirms the truth of our origi- 
nal value statement (but with the purportedly synonymous de- 
finiens substituted for the definiendum) and hence without the 
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necessity of any value-predicates appearing in the evidential state- 
ments; although we may, as Edel points out, validate a particular 
principle which is in doubt by deriving it from unquestioned ethi- 
cal principles plus factual material, if we happen to have some 
unquestioned ethical principles. (See also pp. 334-335.) Some 
remarks he makes about the advisability of using Dewey’s idea 
“of a problem-situation in ethical theory’’ (pp. 96 ff.) again raise 
the question how seriously Edel takes a naturalistic definition of 
ethical terms. The reviewer would like very much to know what 
parallel Edel would find between the status of ethical predicates 
and the predicates of empirical science, particularly with respect 
to their relation to observation statements and the possibility of 
confirmation. Until we know this, we are somewhat puzzled about 
the interpretation of his major arguments ‘‘reducing indetermi- 
nacy,’’ described above. As I have indicated, he himself suggests 
that these major arguments might be interpreted in terms of dif- 
ferent models; but I am not sure that they couldn’t be interpreted 
according to a Stevensonian model—although I doubt whether Edel 
would be hospitable toward this suggestion. 

In summary, Edel’s book is a demonstration of how the problem 
of ethical relativism may be attacked on the basis of a naturalist- 
instrumentalist theory of knowledge and ethics, and extensive 
learning in the fields of psychology, sociology, anthropology, and 
history. His book is informative and rich in suggestions. His 
results are stimulating, even exciting, although they may leave us 
with some puzzles. 


RicHarp B. BranptT 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
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tions for Mathematical Logic. Richard Montague: On the 
Paradox of Grounded Classes. W. V. Quine: A Proof Pro- 
cedure for Quantification Theory. Alan Ross Anderson: Cor- 
rection to Paper on Modal Logic. Clifford Spector: Recursive 
Well-Orderings. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation has an- 
nounced that fellowships for study in philosophy have been 
awarded to the following in 1955: 


Dr. Irving M. Copi, Associate Professor of Philosophy, University 
of Michigan: Studies of recent developments in symbolic logic 
and theory of language. 

Dr. Philip Merlan, Professor of Philosophy, Scripps College, 
Claremont, California: The influence of Aristotle on subsequent 
thought. 





Professor Robert Mack has been appointed Chairman of the 
Philosophy Department at Connecticut College, New London, 
Connecticut. 





The Franklin J. Matchette Foundation Lectures in Phi- 
losophy, Fifth Series, 1955, will be delivered by David Baum- 
gardt, Visiting Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University, on 
the topic: ‘‘Great Types of Western Mysticism: Their Lasting 
Significance.’? The individual lectures are as follows: 


Monday, November 21: ‘‘What is Mysticism?’’ 
Monday, November 28: ‘‘Mysticism of Inwardness.’’ 
Monday, December 5: ‘‘Mysticism of Nature and History.’’ 
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The lectures will be delivered in the Harkness Academic Theatre, 
Butler Library, Columbia University, at 8:15 P.M. Cards of 
admission are not required. 





The National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program, operating 
under the Association of Graduate Schools of the Association 
of American Universities, opened its canvassing for nominations 
toward fellowships for the academic year 1956-57 with the start 
of the academic year this September. 

The fellowships are awarded upon invitation only, subse. 
quent to the nomination by faculty members of promising candi. 
dates. Nominations are requested on the basis of the highest 
qualities of intellect, character, and personality. It is the intent 
of the Program to provide an opportunity for young men and 
women who possess these qualities to undertake a year of ad- 
vanced study in a graduate school of their choice and thus to 
determine whether they wish to enter the profession of teaching 
and scholarship. 

In the past year 159 Fellowships were awarded from among 
1522 nominations, received from faculty members at 437 institu- 
tions. These Fellows come from 109 different colleges and uni- 
versities; they will be attending 38 graduate schools; their fields 
of study cover 19 departments. 

Currently the Fellowships are restricted to awards for study 
in the fields of the Social Sciences and Humanities, and they are 
designed primarily for those who have not yet begun formal 
graduate work. Students from any college or university will be 
considered. Upwards of 150 Fellows will be appointed for the 
coming academic year. Each will be granted a sum of money 
sufficient to guarantee him an adequate living for the year of his 
incumbency, the normal stipend for an unmarried Fellow being 
$1,250 plus an amount to cover tuition. Adjustments in the 
stipend are made for married Fellows and in ease of other special 
considerations. 

Twelve Regional Committees carry on the work of recruiting 
and selecting Fellows from the United States and Canada. Fel- 
lows are appointed only after a personal interview before one of 
these Committees. To permit the Committees to complete their 
work in good time, nominations for the Fellowships must be 
entered prior to November 15, 1955. If the address of the Re- 
gional Chairman for your area is not available locally, nomina- 
tions may be sent to Professor Robert F. Goheen, National Director, 
National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program, South Reunion 
Hall, Princeton, New Jersey. If so addressed, they should be 
submitted as far as possible before the deadline. 








